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THE MAKING 
OF A 
GENERAL AGENT 


The success of Charles A. 
Murphy, Jr., of Providence 
is according to a well or- 
ganized pattern designed 
by Home Life to bring Mr. 
Murphy (and men like 
him) forward to positions 
of greater responsibility. 
That pattern is found in 
a booklet—“The Making 
of a General Agent.” You 


may wish to have a copy. 


Write 


C. C. FULTON, Jr. 
Agency Vice President 
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OF PROVIDENCE MAN 


Charles A. Murphy, Jr., of Prove 
dence, R. L., won recognition as @ 
personal producer as an “All-Star” 
salesman of the Home Life in a 
contest sponsored by the Company’ 
General Agents. Having demon 
strated his ability to sell life insur 
ance the Home Life way, his 
opportunity to direct new men in 
Home Life’s Client Building meth 
ods came with his appointment 
a Supervisor approximately one yeat 

Chas. A. Murphy, Jr. after he came with the Company. 

Still young and energetic, and anxious to continue | 
progress, he is now, (in his third year) a Branch Manag 
of Home Life in Providence. 

Thus the Company of Opportunities added another chap 
to its intensely human book of progress. The Company 
progressing—its gain in insurance in force last year 
84% over the gain in 1936. Its average size policy w 
$5,558. These facts mark sound, healthy growth, but th 
can be credited mostly to the energy and effort of its Agen 
Force. It is that urge within the personnel in the Hor 
Office and in the Field to work for greater accomplishmet 
that results in progress for the Company. Hence, with th 
realization, the Company points with ever-increasing pri 
to the thing that makes progress possible—expansion a 
advancement. The opportunity to advance is found 
expansion, and Home Life will continue to expand becaw 
it will continue to provide greater opportunities for trait 
and ambitious men like Murphy. 
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Left to right—VJulian S. 
Myrick, as a youth of 
fourteen in Murfrees- 
boro, N. C.; on New 
York's Central Park 
bridle path; a twenty- 
one-year-old personal 
producer. 






LEFT 


As he appeared during 

the first year of his part- 

nership in the manager- 

ial firm of Ives & Myrick, 
1909. 


RIGHT 


A recent photograph of 
Julian S. Myrick, man- 
ager, Mutual Life of 
New York at 57 Wiliiam 


Street, New York City. 
See page 10 for bio- 
graphical sketch. 
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I 





Men with family ties buy most of the hundred and ten billions of life insurance 
carried by Americans. Life insurance is a modern method of expressing love and 
chivalry. Life insurance is closely associated in everyone’s mind with altruism and 
all the human qualities that the world admires. 

And the considerate employer who makes group insurance available to em- 
ployees is expressing altruism in modern terms and acquiring for his business the 
reputation of possessing these finer qualities. He is promoting the family spirit in 


his organization. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ALL FORMS OF GROUP INSURANCE 
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Hand of Envy 


NVY beclouds the moral vision of man. Under its baneful 
influence every vice and every crime tend to flourish. Theo- 
logians and philosophers from the earliest archives of man 
have recognized its evil and evaluated its immoral force by group- 
ing it with the few capital sins of which man may be guilty. 
Criminologists, of course, recognize it as the instigator of count- 
less cruel crimes that are cloaked behind other ostensible reasons. 


Once envy is in possession of a man’s intellect, his sense of 
justice and fairness no longer has the ability to command action. 
Even love itself has no power to bring sanity to the actions of 
an envy-crazed man or woman. 


The great Caesar fell on the threshold of the achievement of 
his desire to create a Roman Empire because of envy. Accepted 
by the world as a military genius, Julius Caesar was turning to- 
wards the ways of peace and was building an ambition that en- 
visioned the consolidation of many peoples into a harmonious, 
happy unit wherein could be advanced the cause of culture. The 
world will never know to what heights of power, granduer and 
deeper accomplishment that Caesar might have risen or to what 
centuries beyond the Roman Empire, built by his mastery, would 
have survived. The daggers clasped in the hands of Envy 
wrought his end. His assassins, it will be remembered, failed 
to carry forward even for a day the plans he had made for the 
glory and protection of his people. 


The centuries since Caesar’s time have witnessed innumerable, 
though lesser, counter-parts of the fate of human benefactors 
destroyed by men incapable of carrying on but conscious only 
that something worthy beyond their comprehension had belittled 
their fancied importance. 


The evolution of man in his struggle to attain peace and pro-~- 
tection against the ills of life has built up in insurance an in- 
stitution which yearly, under its varied guises, has dried many a 
tear and removed the degrading force of destitution from many 
a doorstep. The millions to whom it has given a share of happi- 
ness must ever be on their guard against those who, through 
envy of its aim to permit a fuller life, would bring about its de- 
struction. 


While the world beyond America’s shores dreads the coming 
of men who march with loaded guns and drawn bayonets under 
the pretense of protecting the people’s future, Americans know 
that the soundest protection of their future is the fruit of their 
thrift and savings, and that this is best exemplified by the institu- 


tion of insurance. 
[ie hm Se 











N the United States we boast of 

being the most insured nation in 

the world. With more than 100 
billion dollars of life insurance in 
force, that unquestionably is a fact. 
Each year we pay approximately 10 
per cent of our income for life insur- 
ance. It is for that reason that the 
people of New York State are now 
actively interested in presently pend- 
ing legislation relating to the life 
insurance business. Their interest is 
to learn just what the legislation 
means and how it might affect them. 


Idea Not New 


Life insurance itself is not some- 
thing new. Its origin dates back be- 
yond the birth of the United States 
and is, in fact, lost in antiquity. 
Through the facilities of the com- 
panies billions of dollars have been 
saved and invested and the safety and 
security of countless persons have 
been guaranteed. A sound and thrifty 
business seems now about to be en- 
croached upon in its own particular 
domain by a sister organization in 
the field of thrift and security, the 
savings banks. Without considering 
the pros and cons of the pending legis- 
lation in the New York State Legis- 
lature, a review of the proposed law 
and the methods and practices re- 
quired by it would seem to be of the 
most importance at the present time. 

Agitation for legislation establish- 
ing and empowering savings banks to 
sell life insurance is not new. For a 
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number of years it has been discussed, 
even presented to the legislative body. 
This year, however, the agitation has 
received impetus and weight in the 
person of Governor Lehman, who, in 
his message to the legislature, out- 
lined as a part of his program the 
enactment of such laws as were re- 
quired to permit savings banks to 
enter the life insurance field. Much 
opposition has arisen to the presently 
proposed bill. Some attribute the op- 
position to life insurance companies 
and their agents, on the theory that 
they can’t stand the competition it 
would offer. Out of justice to the com- 
panies it must be said that they do 
not fear competition, but they do ob- 
ject to subsidized competition, and 
this may result from such legislation. 


Brandeis the Author 


The words “Savings Bank Life In- 
surance” quite naturally bring to 
mind immediately the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, the “Mother of Savings 
Bank Insurance.” The law of that 
state was adopted in June, 1907. It 
was written by the learned Louis D. 
Brandeis and has been considered by 
many in Massachusetts as the nearest 
perfect law the state ever adopted. 
From the time of the enactment of 
that law the savings banks in Massa- 
chusetts have written and continue to 
write life insurance. At first the 
progress was slow, only ten banks 
seeking and securing licenses to do 
business in the first twenty years. 


SAVINGS BANK 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 


Proposed New York Measure 


Compared With 


Massachusetts Law 


By 
Louis J. DOYLE 


During the past ten years fourteen 
more have applied for and received 
their licenses, so at the close of 1937, 
twenty-four savings banks were sell- 
ing life insurance. Up to the end of 
1937 there were in effect 156,093 pol- 
icies aggregating $139,796,498. Such 
a growth is some evidence that the 
theory must have its good points. 
A comparison of the Massachusetts 
law and the proposed law in New 
York is at present therefore of con- 
siderable importance. 


Similarities and Differences 

Basically the two measures are the 
same. The proposed New York law 
quite obviously was copied from the 
Massachusetts statute. However, there 
are some notable differences. The 
more understandable method of mak- 
ing such a comparison would be to 
outline the steps necessary to be taken 
by a New York savings bank in estab- 
lishing an insurance department and 
note in passing the differences or sim- 
ilarity to the Massachusetts law. 
Needless to say, the first pre-requisite 
of both is that the banks be mutual 
savings banks organized under the 
laws of the state in which the insur- 
ance business is to be conducted. 

The legislation is permissive, thus 
putting the question squarely up to 
the trustees of the savings banks as 
to whether or not they desire to enter 
the field. The trustees of any savings 
bank may, by a majority vote of two- 
thirds of the trustees present and 
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yoting at a special meeting called 
for that purpose, elect to seek a 
license. The notice of the special 
meeting must have been given at 
least 30 days prior to the date of the 
meeting and it must have contained 
the proposition to be acted upon. The 
vote must be taken and certified by 
the president or vice president of the 
bank and forwarded to the superin- 
tendents of banks and insurance with- 
in thirty days. These superintendents 
then investigate the vote and truth- 
fulness of the certificates and, if 
found in order, the bank may proceed 
to meet the other requirements neces- 
sary. ; 

Both the Massachusetts law and 
the proposed New York law have 
identical requirements to be met be- 
fore the establishment of an insur- 
ance department. The trustees of the 
savings bank must, after the taking 
of the vote above referred to, estab- 
lish two separate and distinct funds 
known as the Special Expense Guar- 
anty Fund and the Special Insurance 
Guaranty Fund. When these Funds 
are established the fact must be cer- 
tified to the superintendent of insur- 
ance and the superintendent of banks. 
These superintendents then issue joint 
certificates establishing the insurance 
department, and a license is issued. 

The license is revocable by the su- 
perintendent of insurance in his dis- 
cretion, but only after the giving of 
a 30 days’ notice in writing to the 
trustees of the bank. This power of 
revocation cannot be exercised, how- 
ever, if there is in effect more than 
$20,000 worth of insurance on not 
more than 100 lives. To this end 
the law requires that at the end of 
each month the president or vice- 
president of the insuring bank submit 
to the superintendent of insurance a 
list of all policyholders, together with 
the amounts of insurance in effect. 
This list must be submitted until the 
above limits, as to number of policies 
and total number, have been reached. 
Any revocation, however, will not 
affect the rights or obligations of the 
bank to continue and fulfill existing 
policies or contracts. 

The establishment of the Special 
Expense Guaranty Fund is within 
the powers of the trustees of the ap- 
plying bank, subject to the approval 
of the superintendent of insurance. 
The fund must be in an amount of 
not less than $5,000 cash. It is to be 
placed at the risk of the insurance 
department of the bank and is ap- 
plicable to the expenses of the depart- 
ment when the income from premi- 
ums, membership fees, and surrender 
and death charges are insufficient to 
meet them. After once receiving ap- 
proval by the superintendent of in- 


surance to the original amount of 
this fund, it may be increased if the 
trustees determine it necessary. The 
fund may also be retired by the trus- 
tees with the approval of the superin- 
tendent of insurance at any time that 
they deem its continuance no longer 
necessary. 


Insurance Guaranty Fund 

The special Insurance Guaranty 
Fund is established in like manner, 
except that it shall be in an amount 
of not less than $20,000 cash. This 
fund as well must be placed at the 
risk of the insurance department of 
the bank and it is applicable to the 
payment of losses or obligations aris- 
ing out of policies or annuity con- 
tracts,.if and when the liabilities of 
the department, including reserves, 
are in excess of its assets. This fund 
too may be increased, and it may be 
retired. The regulations covering this 
retirement vary slightly from the Ex- 
pense Fund. In order to retire, it 
must be shown that the Expense 
Fund has been retired and that the 
insurance department has accumu- 
lated a surplus in excess of all its 
liabilities in an amount equal to the 
original amount of the Specie] Insur- 
ance Guaranty Fund including any 
interest then remaining unpaid. The 
fund may also be retired gradually 
from time to time, but never can the 
balance remaining in the fund, in- 
cluding unpaid interest and surplus 
on hand, be less than the original fixed 
amount. 

The two funds and the monies ad- 
vanced for them are to be evidenced 
by certificates of indebtedness having 
a par value of $100 each. These cer- 
tificates bear interest at a rate which 
is not to exceed 6 per cent. Neither 
law defines nor limits the persons who 
may purchase these certificates of in- 
debtedness. In this respect a differ- 
ence from the Massachusetts law is 
noted, in that the Massachusetts law 
provides the interest allowed certifi- 


cate holders to be the prevalent rate 
paid on deposits in savings banks, 
while New York allows 6 per cent. 

The interest on these certificates 
is not to be paid, but credited. If in 
any year ending October 31, the 
profits of the insurance deposit of the 
bank permit, interest may be paid 
under the following conditions: 

(a) Interest on certificates of the 
Expense Fund may be paid to the 
holders thereof out of the profits re- 
maining, after the setting aside 
monies for surplus, repaying with- 
drawals from the expense fund, and 
repaying withdrawals from the Insur- 
ance Guaranty Fund. (b) Interest on 
certificates of the Insurance Guaranty 
Fund may be paid to the holders 
thereof out of the profits remaining, 
after the setting aside of monies for 
surplus, repaying the Expense and In- 
surance Guaranty Funds for with- 
drawals and paying interest to the cer- 
tificate holders of the Expense Fund. 

Once these two funds have been 
established to the satisfaction of the 
superintendent of insurance and the 
license issued the insurance depart- 
ment of the bank is ready for busi- 
ness. 

The amount of detail work, number 
of clerks, supervisors and other em- 
ployees necessary, or the books of 
account or other records required, are 
at the moment unknown. Regulations 
of the insurance and banking depart- 
ments should be a good barometer in 
ascertaining those requirements. It 
is reasonable to assume that the reg- 
ular clerks of the banks can properly 
handle the insurance accounts as well 
as the savings accounts, even though 
each are entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the other. Here, it might 
be added, that the employees of the 
state insurance department of Massa- 
chusetts necessarily needed to conduct 
the business of that department are: 
deputy commissioner, state actuary, 
state medical director, assistant state 








[N this particular article we have not attempted to set 

forth reasons or arguments either for or against Savings 
Bank Life Insurance. The arguments that present them- 
selves for both sides of the question are many and to a 
great extent reasonable. The sole purpose here has been 
to attempt to set forth in an understandable way the pro- 
visions of the proposed law so far as it governs the estab- 
lishment of the insurance department of a savings bank 
and its conduct once it is established. Bearing in mind 
that the matter is not yet a law in this state it remains for 
those interested, either for or opposed to the proposed 
law, to act accordingly—Author's Note. 
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medical director, one principal actu- 
arial clerk, four senior actuarial 
clerks, one senior clerk, eight junior 
clerks and stenographers and two field 
instructors. 

The insurance department after 
securing its license may issue to resi- 
dents of the state of New York pol- 
icies of life insurance, and may grant 
and sell annuities with all rights and 
privileges and subject to the same 
duties and restrictions as are con- 
ferred and placed upon domestic legal 
reserve life insurance companies by 
the general laws, so far as the same 
are applicable. The insurance depart- 
ment must, however, be managed as 
savings banks are managed under the 
laws of the state. 


Limited Amounts 


The limit of insurance as presently 
proposed is not more than $3,000 to 
any resident of the state, whether 
there be three or twenty-three banks 
in the state doing business. Here 
again the proposed New York law 
differs from the Massachusetts law, 
in that the Massachusetts law permits 
up to $1,000 in each bank within the 
state that is doing business. At the 
present time in Massachusetts a resi- 
dent may secure $24,000 worth of 
Savings Bank Insurance. 

The assets of a savings bank which 
has established an insurance depart- 
ment are not applicable to the obliga- 
tions of the Insurance Department of 
that bank. Each department is sep- 
arate and distinct and independent of 
each other. The business of the in- 
surance department may be conducted 
in the same premises as the savings 
department or in different places, ac- 
cording to the will of the trustees. 
If both are conducted from the same 
premises rent and salaries of the 
general officers and clerks must be 
apportioned so that each bear the 
general operating expense. 

The investment of monies of the 
insurance department is within the 
power of the trustees of the insuring 
bank, whether those monies be pre- 
miums, annuity charges, membership 
fees, reserve or surplus. The invest- 
ments are restricted only to the ex- 
tent that they must be invested in the 
same manner as deposits of the sav- 
ings department are required by law 
to be invested. 

There is a provision for non-for- 
feiture values after the payment of 
six months’ full premiums. This dif- 
fers, of course, from regular insur- 
ance, which allows non-forfeiture only 
after a year or more. 

In covering this item the proposed 
law provides that there shall be no 
forfeiture after six months’ premiums 
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have been paid. If there is a default 
after the payment of premiums for 
six months, then without further act 
the policy is binding upon the insur- 
ance department at the option of 
the policyholder—either for the cash 
surrender value, the amount of paid- 
up term insurance that the net value 
would purchase, or the amount of 
paid-up insurance that the net value 
of the policy including dividends, 
less any indebtedness and surrender 
charges of not more than 1 per cent 
of the face amount, will purchase as 
a single premium for life or endow- 
ment insurance maturing at the time 
and in the same manner as the orig- 
inal policy. These provisions would 
be negligible in effect on the general 
run of policyholders. 

This provision does not apply to 
annuity or pure endowment contracts 
or to survivorship policies or annuity 
contracts, and in the cases of policies 
providing both insurance and annuity 
the provision is to apply only to that 
part of the policy providing insur- 
ance. Each policy providing for a 
deferred annuity shall, unless paid for 
by a single premium, provide that on 
the failure to pay premiums after six 
months the annuity shall automatic- 
ally become converted into a paid-up 
annuity for such proportion of the 
original annuity as the premiums paid 
bear to the total period for which 
they are required to be paid. 


No Solicitors 

Dealing with the operations of the 
insurance department of the bank 
there is the requirement that no solic- 
itors be employed nor can the bank 
employ collectors or conduct a house- 
to-house canvass for the collection 
of premiums. The trustees of the 
bank may, however, establish agen- 
cies at such times and places and 
upon such terms as the superintendent 
of insurance may approve the writing 
of applications and for the collection 
of premiums and annuity payments. 
The trustees may appoint any other 
savings bank or savings insurance 
bank their agent for these purposes 
and may also act as agent for any 
other savings insurance bank. This 
enables banks in the City of New 
York to establish agencies anywhere 
throughout the state. 

The surplus required to be estab- 
lished in insurance departments is 
very distinctly and clearly provided 
for by the proposed law. Annual addi- 
tions to the department’s surplus must 
not be more than 75 per cent or less 
than 20 per cent, and must come from 
the net profits until such time as the 
surplus fund has reached $20,000. 
Thereafter there may be added in any 





year an amount which will not ex. 
ceed 15 per cent of the net profits, 
If, however, a department secures the 
approval of the superintendent of in. 
surance, it may add an amount in ex. 
cess of this 15 per cent contribution, 

In no event is it possible without 
the approval of the superintendent of 
insurance to add to surplus any 
amount which would make the sur. 
plus exceed 10 per cent of the net 
insurance reserve. The surplus, of 
course, is held and is to be used when- 
ever necessary to meet losses of the 
insurance department due to depre- 
ciation in securities or unexpectedly 
high mortality rates. 

After the surplus has reached the 
amount of $20,000, the insuring bank 
must then provide a dividend scale 
and for the payment of settlement and 
maturity dividends in such amounts 
as may from time to time be fixed by 
the superintendent of insurance. Over 
and above the amount set aside 
for surplus, operating expenses and 
losses, the balance must be distributed 
annually to the policy and annuity 
contract holders. 


Discontinuing Operations 

At any time a bank which has ap- 
plied and received a license may dis- 
continue its operations. The condi- 
tions of so doing, so far as the deter- 
mination to do so by the bank is con- 
cerned, is similar to the practice in 
establishing the insurance department 
in the first instance. The trustees 
must meet at a special meeting called 
for that purpose and by a vote of a 
majority of two-thirds of the trustees 
present and voting elect to discon- 
tinue. The meeting must have been 
called under the same conditions as 
the meeting at which they elected to 
seek a license, and the same certifi- 
cates of the vote must be filed with 
the superintendents of insurance and 
banks. Once the trustees vote to dis- 
continue they then must arrange to 
reinsure all outstanding policies and 
annuity contracts with some other 
Savings Insurance Bank, or with some 
mutual legal reserve life insurance 
compeny organized under the laws of 
the State of New York, provided that 
that company does not employ solic- 
itors, make house-to-house collections 
and does not provide for the payment 
of interest on its guaranty capital of 
more than 4 per cent. After making 
these arrangements, the discontinuing 
bank must then transfer to the Gen- 
eral Insurance Guaranty Fund all its 
assets over and above its liabilities, 
including all Special Guaranty Fund 
certificates issued at the time of the 
establishment of the insurance depart- 
ment, if they have not already been 
retired. 
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Other than the foregoing regula- 
tions, insurance departments are sub- 
ject to regulations quite similar to 
domestic insurance companies, banks, 
and trust companies. They are re- 
quired to make annual reports show- 
ing financial conditions, and be sub- 
ject to examination at least once a 
year by the superintendent of insur- 
ance and the superintendent of banks. 

So far this outline has covered only 
the organization and conduct of sav- 
ings banks insurance departments. 
The creation of the various structures 
in the state and their duties follow. 
With the exception of the minor dif- 
ferences above noted, the New York 
State proposed law is identical and 
word for word with the Massachu- 
setts statute as to establishment of 
the insurance department. 


Special Division 


There is established by the pro- 
posed bill, a division of Savings Bank 
Life Insurance. This division is with- 
in the insurance department of the 
state and is to be headed by a deputy 
superintendent of the insurance de- 
partment known as the deputy super- 
intendent for Savings Bank Life In- 
surance. This deputy is appointed by 
the superintendent of insurance at 
a salary to be determined by the su- 
perintendent of insurance from time 
to time. The superintendent of insur- 
ance also appoints such clerks and 
assistants as the business of the de- 
partment may require. The super- 
intendent may also appoint and out- 
line the duties of a medical director, 
acturrial director and such other 
medical and actuarial assistance as 
may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the law. 

Here the New York law differs con- 
siderably from the Massachusetts law. 
The law of Massachusetts permits the 
appointment of a state actuary who 
shall act at a salary to be paid by the 
state. Likewise in Massachusetts, the 
state medical director is a salaried 
officer of the state. In the proposed 
law of New York, the positions of 
medical and actuarial assistance are 
created, but as will be hereinafter 
noted, the salaries are to be paid, ap- 
parently, by the individual insurance 
departments of savings banks 
throughout the states. The drafts- 
men of the proposed law, knowing of 
the opposition to possible subsidation, 
and aware of the uncertainty es to 
this point in the Massachusetts law, 
have with clear intent taken the bur- 
den of paying the salaries of these of- 
fiers away from the state and placed 
it squarely on the shoulders of the 
vavious insurance departments of the 
savings banks. As will be hereinafter 





noted, all other salaries paid by the 
division of savings bank life insur- 
ance, including that of the deputy 
superintendent, must be, by the provi- 
sions of the law, paid by the insurance 
departments out of profits. 

So far as the duties of the deputy 
superintendent, the medical and ac- 
tuarial directors and their assistants 
are concerned, suffice it to say that 
they must so conduct their various 
offices as to carry out to the fullest 
extent the intent and purpose of the 
proposed law. The superintendent of 
insurance is burdened with the prep- 
aration of standard forms of life in- 
surance policies and life annuity 
contracts, and any other policy or 
contract, including whole life policies, 
limited payment life policies, limited 
term policies, endowment policies, 
annuity contracts, combination life 
policies and deferred annuity con- 
tracts, and such others as the super- 
intendent may deem desirable. 

The policies and contracts must all 
provide that the issuing bank may 
make any payment thereunder by 
placing that payment to the account 
of the registered beneficiary in the 
savings department of the insurance 
bank. It is believed that a fair inter- 
pretation of this last provision is that 
the amount payable shall be placed to 
the credit of the registered beneficiary 
in the savings bank only when a re- 
quest so to do hes been made by either 
the policyholder or the registered 
beneficiary. 

The superintendent of insurance is 
also charged with the preparation of 
the necessary application blanks and 
forms procf of loss together with all 
forms of books of account and reports 
necessarily required in the conduct 
of the business. Consistent with laws 
governing domestic legal reserve life 
insurance compenies, he also is re- 
quired to set up tables of premium 
rates for all kinds of life insurance 
policies and annuity contracts, the 
amount of membership fee, surrender 
charges, death charges, and rates for 
reinsurance. The rates fixed by him 
shall be adopted as the uniform rate 
for all savings bank insurance depart- 
ments. There must also be prepared 
tables showing loan values under in- 
surance policies. The method of com- 
puting the legal reserve is likewise 
within his jurisdiction, and in so do- 
ing he may adopt a table of mortality 
other than the American Experience 
Table which may be considered more 
suitable for policies of insurance of 
the character and amount to which 
banks are limited. 

The superintendent of insurance 
must guide and assist so far as is 





necessary the various insurance de- 
partments throughout the state, and 
supply them with all blank policies, 


applications, schedules, and _ books 
which the superintendent is required 
to prepare. 


At the end of each year, there must 
be determined by the superintendent 
the ratio of actual to expected mor- 
tality claims for all of the savings in- 
surance banks combined and at the 
same time the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected mortality claims of each sav- 
ings insurance bank separately. If 
it is found that the actual mortality 
claims of any savings and insurance 
bank are less than the expected mor- 
tality, to be experienced by all banks 
combined, then the superintendent 
must send to each bank, whose mor- 
tality claims are less, a certificate 
stating such differences. Every bank 
receiving such a certificate must then 
pay to the General Insurance Guar- 
anty Fund, the amount stated in that 
certificate. In the event that it is de- 
termined that the expected mortality 
of an individual bank has exceeded the 
actual mortality for all of the banks 
combined, then a certificate shall 
issue to the General Insurance Guar- 
anty Fund requiring it to pay to that 
bank the amount of such excess. 


Trustees of Fund 


The General Insurance Guaranty 
Fund created by the proposed statute 
is a body corporate within the Divi- 
sion of Savings Bank Life Insurance. 
It is composed of and managed by a 
board of four trustees appointed by 
the superintendent of insurance with 
the consent of the governor. 

The fund has general corporate 
powers and its trustees may establish 
a code of bylaws to govern such ac- 
tions as the duties of their office may 
require. It is their duty among other 
things to collect and receive from the 
various insurance banks, such sums 
of money as are required to be paid to 
them, enter into contracts of guar- 
anties with banks desiring to estab- 
lish insurance departments, and to 
invest and keep invested in legal sav- 
ings bank investments any funds col- 
lected by them. 

As hereinabove noted, the Division 
of Savings Bank Insurance and its 
operations will necessarily require the 
employment of clerks and assistants 
and the expenditure of state funds. 
For this reason and to eliminate the 
objection to subsidation, the proposed 
law provides that the savings end in- 
surance banks shall be assessed by 
the superintendent of insurance, com- 
mencing Jan. 30, 1941, and annually 
thereafter, for an amount equal to 
the state’s expenditures. 
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Wind-Up in Albany 
(Special to The Spectator) 

As this is written the New York 
State Legislature is getting ready to 
adjourn. It has passed the appropria- 
tion bills and the major tax revenue 
bills and it hopes to be able to con- 
clude its labors by the end of this 
week. Such procedure will enable the 
Governor to act on most of the 30-day 
bill before the Constitutional Con- 
vention convenes the first Tuesday in 
April. 

The legislators will do nothing to 
get into an argument with the Gov- 
ernor which may prolong the session, 
and for that reason, the Savings Bank 
Life Insurance bill may be passed by 
both houses and the responsibility 
placed upon the Governor for its en- 
actment into law. This bill is by far 
the feature insurance bill before the 
legislature this year. Left alone, with- 
out executive influence the bill would 
probably be decisively beaten: there is 
a tremendous undercurrent of senti- 
ment against its enactment. A major- 
ity of the savings banks do not want 
it. The agents and brokers do not wish 
it to be passed, and while most of the 
insurance companies are saying noth- 
ing openly, they all feel the bill em- 
bodies an unwarranted invasion of 
their field. 


Possible Bank Hazard 


As one prominent legislator, whose 
name for obvious reasons is withheld, 
pointed out, “Both the Hughes Com- 
mittee and the Armstrong Committee 
demanded that there be complete 
separation of banking and insurance 
funds and facilities. While the sav- 
ings bank-life insurance bill does not 
propose to use any of the assets of 
savings banks, it does propose to use 
their names, and if one of these insur- 
ance departments in a savings bank 
should get into trouble financially or 
into trouble with one of its policy- 
holders, that condition might very 
easily start a run on the savings bank. 
I regard the bill as illconsidered,” he 
concluded. 

In the interval the savings bank 
insurance bill was amended last week 
and a rush order given the printer for 
its early return. The principal amend- 
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SURVIEWS 


ment limits the amount of insurance 
which one person may purchase to a 
total of $3,000 in all policies he may 
purchase from all banks. 


Storm of Protest 


The measure of second importance 
before the legislature relating to in- 
surance is the “favorite broker’s” bill. 
This bill introduced in the Senate by 
Duncan T. O’Brien and in the As- 
sembly by R. Foster Piper, chairmen 
of the respective insurance commit- 
tees is ready for final passage. The 
Senate bill has passed the Senate and 
has come over to the Assembly, and 
the Piper bill is on third reading 
calendar. A storm of protest against 
its passage has resulted in holding 
the bill in its present position. The 
brokers are divided as to the ad- 
visability of passing the bill, several 
of the large metropolitan brokerage 
houses objecting thereto. Another 
group want the bill amended to cover 
everyone who loans money on real 
properly mortgages. 


Law of Self Preservation 


There happens to be before the 
legislature the Rossi bill, amending 
the penal law, which makes it a mis- 
demeanor for any person or corpora- 


tion loaning money on real property 
to exact as condition precedent for the 
granting of a loan the placing of jp. 
surance through a favorite or design. 
ated broker. Assemblyman Piper sai¢ 
he proposed to hold the O’Brien-Piper 
bill to see what action the Assembly 
Codes committee takes on the Roggj 
bill. If the Rossi bill is reported and 
advanced the O’Brien-Piper bill wij 
probably be abandoned, but there js 
quite a little doubt as to whether the 
Rossi bill would pass the Senate. A 
person violating the provisions of the 
Rossi bill is guilty of a straight mis. 
demeanor which in counties outside 
New York City is an indictable offense 
and is punishable by a fine of not ex. 
ceeding $500 or imprisonment for not 
more than one year in a jail or peni- 
tentiary, or both. It is extremely 
doubtful if the Senate would pass a 
bill to put a man in jail for attempt. 
ing to protect his own money loaned 
under a real property mortgage. 


Industrial Hearing 


The Quinn 
special legislative committees to in- 


resolutions to create 


vestigate life insurance companies, 
especially industrial companies have 
assumed new proportions of promi- 
nence this year. A certain New York 
City newspaper has been conducting 
a crusade against industrial insurance 
and has printed a great amount of 
criticism based on a _ distortion of 
A certain series of radio talks 
have also tended to shake the con- 
fidence of industrial policy holders in 
their insurances. 

A public hearing was held at Albany 
last week before the Senate Insurance 
Committee on the Quinn resolutions. 
At the opening of the hearing Senator 
O’Brien, chairman of the committee, 


facts. 











THIRTY YEARS AN AGENCY LEADER 


WEN knotty problems arise in the field of life insurance management and agency 
operation in Greater New York, and life insurance agency men get together to 
talk them over, the conferences are wont to adjourn sine die immediately after some 


one of the brighter members of the party says, “Let's go see Mike.” 


“Mike” refers 


to Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New York for the past 29 of his 


3! years as an agency leader in the metropolis. 


Julian S. Myrick has been in the 


forefront of association activities, local, state and national for many years and has 
the distinction of having engineered much favorable legislation in New York State 


which has served as a model for life insurance law throughout the nation. 
native of Murfreesboro, N. C., born March |, 
His hobby is tennis and he is a member of the executive 


School in New York City. 


He is a 
1880, and was graduated from Trinity 


committee and former president of the United States Lawn Tennis Association. He 
is a former chairman of the Davis Cup Committee, and is now chairman of the 


Wightman Cup Committee. 


His association activities and club membership are summarized briefly in the following: 
former president, Life Underwriters Association of the City of New York; ex and 
honorary president of the New York State Association; ex-president, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; ex-president, Managers Association of New York; member, 


Insurance Committee, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


He is a member 


of the New York Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution; Chamber of Commerce 
of New York; Racquet & Tennis Club, Church Club; numerous metropolitan tennis 
clubs; president, Maidstone Club of East Hampton; National Golf Links of America; 
Pilgrims Society; Southern Society and Veterans of the Seventh Regiment of New York. 
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announced that any industrial agent 
present might talk without giving his 
name, aS he had been informed that 
some of the agents who appeared be- 
fore the Committee in New York had 
been penalized on account of such ap- 
pearance. Charles G. Taylor, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan who ap- 
peared at the hearing and defended 
the present set up of industriai insur- 
ance denied his company had partici- 
pated in any penalizing of agents. 
Mr. Taylor advanced a most able 
argument for the industrial com- 
panies. He declared it did not make 
any difference what table of mortality 
was used upon which to base rates, 
as dividends were paid to policyhold- 
ers on the actual experience of the 
company. He showed that one of the 
reasons for the higher premium cost 
of industrial insurance was the higher 
mortality rate than is enjoyed among 
ordinary policy holders, and the ser- 
vice rendered to policyholders of col- 
lecting the premiums 52 times a year. 


Price of Success 


Senator Elmer F. Quinn, the spon- 
sor of the resolutions, a New York 
City Democrat, said he was convinced 
there was something wrong with all 
life companies mainly because he said 
their assets and resources had so in- 
creased during the years of depres- 
sion. 

It is not believed that the Quinn 
resolutions have any chance of pas- 
sage this year. The joint 
legislative committee which is study- 
ing the recodification of the insurance 
law is to be extended another year to 
make further studies of the new code 
and that committee has promised to 
investigate industrial companies and 
try to work out some legislative re- 


special 


forms, if it finds the business needs it. 


The Dodo Measures 

While all kinds of freak insurance 
bills have been introduced during the 
past few years at Albany, one by 
Senator Edward J. Coughlin, Brook- 
lyn Democrat, seems to top them all. 
It provides that whenever the ac- 
cumulated reserve under any policy of 
life insurance reaches an amount 
equal to the benefits which will be 
paid under the policy according to its 
terms, all future payments of premi- 
ums shall cease, and that thereafter 
the interest earned on such reserve 
shall be paid annually to the policy 
holder or person paying the premiums. 
It would be indeed interesting to find 
a policy of insurance which would fit 
the description contained in the bill. 

The bugaboo of agents and brokers 
Writing surety bonds is the state go- 
ing into business itself. A bill spon- 











HARPER SIBLEY ON NEW YORK LIFE BOARD 


ARPER SIBLEY, of Rochester, New York, an agriculturist, was nominated today to 
membership on the board of directors of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
Thomas A. Buckner, chairman of the board, announced following the regular monthly 
meeting of the directorate. Mr. Sibley will succeed Ridley Watts, who died Decem- 


ber 31, 1937. 


Mr. Sibley is manager of Sibley Farms, a 14,000-acre farm in the heart of the Illinois 
corn belt. He is the owner of the Rancho Santa Rita in California, the Round T Ranch 
in Alberta, Canada, and Sibleyville Farms in New York, all of which are devoted chiefly to 
the raising and fattening of cattle for market. Mr. Sibley also has interests in the coal 
and lumber businesses, is a trustee of the Security Trust Company, of Rochester, the 
Rochester Savings Bank, the Provident Loan Society, Cornell University, and the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. From 1935 to 1937 Mr. Sibley was president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and he is now chairman of the Agricultural Department 


Committee of the National Chamber. 


Born in New York City on April 5, 1885, Mr. Sibley was graduated from Groton 
School in 1903 and from Harvard College in 1907, having been a Freshman at both 


places at the same time that Franklin D. Roosevelt was a Senior. 


He was graduated 


from New York Law School with the degree of LL.B. in 1909 and is a member of the 


New York Bar. 








sored by the Superintendent of Public 
Works to have the state retain a per- 
centage of all public works contracts 
for a fund to guaranty completion, 
has been introduced for several years. 
This year the bill has again been in- 
troduced but is in safe hands, having 
been introduced by Thomas C. Des- 
mond, Newburgh Republican — safe 
because very few of his bills have any 
chance of being reported. 


An Unusual Service 


Rendered by Agent 


Mrs. O. O. Cooper of the Toronto 
City Branch of the Canada Life As- 
surance Company recently called on 
an officer of a large company. His 
secretary informed her that he was 
an extremely busy man. As she en- 
tered the office he was completely en- 
grossed with a pile of papers before 
him. 

“Oh, you’re here at last,” he said. 
“The employment agency said you’d 
be over some time ago.” “But I—” 
began Mrs. Cooper. Without giving 
her a chance to explain, he shoved a 
stenographer’s pad and pencil across 
the desk saying: “I have a couple of 
important letters here I want to get 
off immediately.” 

Not until she had taken the letters 
and typed them out did Mrs. Cooper 
get a chance to explain to the gentle- 
man that she was not the stenog- 
rapher he was expecting from the 
employment agency. Thanking her, 
the gentleman asked how much he 
owed her for doing the letters. 
“Nothing,” she replied, “that is just 
another Canada Life service. I can 
see you are a very busy man and in 
no mood to discuss life insurance to- 
day. However, I would like to see 
you at a less busy time to present a 
proposition I think would interest 
you.” 

She got her interview. 


Equitable Society’s 
Annual Statement 


The annual statement of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, shows total life insur- 
ance in force of $6,734,531,661, an in- 
crease of $323,068,774 for the year. 

The statement shows total assets of 
$2,105,542,759 on December 31, 1937, 
representing an increase of $121,093,- 
175 for the entire year. The policy 
reserves and all other liabilities at the 
end of the year totaled $2,011,723,756. 
The amount set aside for dividends to 
policyholders in 1938 is $31,208,581. 
Unassigned funds (surplus) on De- 
cember 31 amounted to $62,610,422. 

The payments to policyholders in 
1937 aggregated $178,331,895 of which 
$68,019,338 represented death claim 
payments to beneficiaries, and $110,- 
312,557 the payments to living policy- 
holders in matured endowments, divi- 


dends, surrender values, annuities, 
etc 
New Business Gains 
Premium receipts and considera- 


tions for annuities for the year totaled 
$279,866,843. The new life insurance 
paid for during the year (ordinary 
and group) was $500,802,550, a gain 
of 9.8 per cent over 1936. Death 
claims and other payments to policy- 
holders during the year brought the 
total payments to policyholders since 
organization to $3,945,935,138. The 
net rate earned on investments was 
3.57 per cent, compared with 3.46 per 
cent for the year 1936. 

In his report to the board, Presi- 
dent Parkinson emphasized the con- 
fidence of the public in the society and 
the urge for security reflected in the 
huge gain of more than three hundred 
millions in volume in force after tak- 
ing care of the large payments to 
policyholders and their beneficiaries. 
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‘“My baby has a million uncles” 


A man was speaking about life insurance. He said, ‘My baby 
has a million uncles to help me provide for his future.’’ What 
a happy way to describe the great mutual principle of life in- 
surance! A multitude of people join forces. They share the 
cost of protecting their families. Each knows that his 


own ability is strengthened by the resources of a/. 


Ce. Hiei 


PRESIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE 
QUESTION BOX 


a 


Q. What chances has a man of 35, in 
good health, to live to 65? 

A. His chances are 65 out of 100. If he 
lives, life insurance can provide retirement 
income. If he does not, it can take care of 


his family. 


Q. Is there proof that life insurance is 
really living insurance P 

A. One proof is that a large percentage of 
payments made by insurance companies go 
to the living policy holders themselves, 


Q. Is it necessary for you to call in the 


‘ 


services of an ‘‘insurance consultant’’? 


A. No. An experienced Equitable agent 
is well able to advise you on a life insurance 
program best fitted to your needs. 


Q. Is there such a thing as life insurance 
for Christmas or birthday gifts P 


A. Yes. Through a Life Income settlement 
you can arrange to have an Equitable cheek 
mailed to your beneficiary each year on 


either of those occasions. 


The Equitable welcomes questions concerning 
life insurance. Your note to ‘‘The Equitable 
Counselor’’ at 393 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y., will receive prompt attention by mail. 


eg 
THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


0] it Ba | i Oy 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


One of a Series of Equitable Advertisements Appearing in National Publications 
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Fairbank New President 


Of Central States Life 


Alfred Fairbank, who had been 
vice-president and trust officer of the 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
has been elected president of the Cen- 
tral States Life Insurance Company 
to succeed A. L. McCormack, presi- 
dent of the Charles L. Crane Agency 
Company, who had declined to seek 
re-election to the position which he 
assumed two years ago. 

The selection of Mr. Fairbank was 
on the recommendation of a special 
committee of the board of directors 





Alfred Fairbank 


of the Central States Life consisting 
of A. B. Elias, chairman of the board 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company; Sidney Maetre, president 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, and Oliver F. Richards, vice- 
president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company. Approval 
of the board of directors at a meeting 
held late on March 2 was unanimous. 

The new president has had no pre- 
vious connection with the Central 
States Life. He plans to devote his 
entire time to his new duties and has 
resigned from his position with the 
Boatmen’s National Bank. 

The selection of Mr. Fairbank to 
head the Central States Life has the 
approval of Governor Lloyd C. Stark 
and Superintendent of Insurance 
George A. S. Robertson. Fairbank 
conferred with Stark and Robertson 
at Jefferson City on March 1. 

Other officers of the company have 
not been elected. The old officers will 
continue in their positions as hereto- 
fore. After Mr. Fairbank has entered 
on his duties and becomes acquainted 
with the organization of the Central 
States Life the board of directors will 
decide on the other officers for 1938. 










































N.A.L.U. Urges Public Relations Campaign 


Al its mid-year meeting in Richmond, Va., March ||, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters adopted the following resolution: 


Be it resclved, that the members of the Board of Trustees of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters express to the Presidents of all Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies in 
the United States, their considered belief that, in line with the obligation to policy owners, 
there is a vital need for some Public Relations agency, operating throughout the year, made 
effective by the Companies, for the purpose of bringing to the public generally a more com- 
plete understanding of the fundamental social and economic, human and moral, services ren- 
dered by the institution of legal reserve life insurance and its agency forces, to the nation. 


Be it further resolved, that this Board pledges its fullest cooperation in any such under- 
taking, and 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Presidents of all such 
Companies. 
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by creased to $47,731,231.42. A gain of 4.29 per facts. Simply mail the coupon below. 
ED only one year. 
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——jomue | INSURANCE COMPARY 
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_— MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Dept. SA-338, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation complete facts about your Inde- 

pendent agency contract and what it offers. 
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Gulf States-Southland 
Life Merger in Texas 


Two of Dallas’ largest life insur- 
ance companies were consolidated last 
week when the Gulf States Life In- 
surance Company and other financial 
interests acquired control of the 
Southland Life Insurance Company. 
The institution formed by the consoli- 
dation, it was announced, will operate 
under the name of The Southland 
Life Insurance Company, with its 
home office to be located in the South- 
land Life Building. Management of 
the newly-formed Southland Life In- 
surance Company will be assumed by 
former officers and directors of the 
Gulf States Life Insurance Company 


with certain officers of the Southland 
Life Insurance as previously consti- 
tuted as members of the new official 
family. 

Consolidated reports of both com- 
panies show an excess of $185,000,000 
insurance in force and total assets in 
excess of $28,000,000. Records of the 
two companies show that they have 
paid policyholders and beneficiaries 
since organization nearly $35,000,000. 

The keynote to the reasons for the 
consolidation was contained in a state- 
ment of A. Morgan Duke, president 
of the new company, who said: 

“Combining these two great Texas 
service institutions marks the success- 
ful completion of a transaction which 
will give to Dallas and to Texas, in 
the newly-constituted Southland Life 





Men frequently say 








THEY FOLLOW THROUGH 


no” when they are first 
approached by a life insurance salesman. 

But protection totalling millions of dollars has 
been acquired by such prospects because the agent 
patiently sat down at their home or office and 
changed their point of view. 


, aed 
Keep trying! 
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Insurance Company, one of the great. 
est life insurance concerns in America, 
The consolidation necessarily will en- 
able us to make many economies jn 
operation. Standing on their record 
of many years, we know that we are 
combining two of the finest and most 
able agency forces in the State of 
Texas or any other state.” 

Officers of the newly-formed South- 
land Life Insurance Company Tues. 
day were elected as follows: John W. 
Carpenter, chairman of the board; A, 
Morgan Duke, president; Harry L, 
Seay, Sr., chairman of the executive 
committee; B. A. Donnally, executive 
vice president; Lewis T. Carpenter, 
vice president and general counsel; 
Malone, Lipscomb, White & Seay, as- 
Mitchell, 
Owens, vice 


sociate counsel; Homer E. 
vice president; John E. 
president and chairman of the finance 
committee; Clarence E. Linz, vice 
president; W. C. McCord, secretary; 
Harry L. Seay, Jr., treasurer; Dr. 
Hall Shannon and Dr. J. T. Mont- 
gomery, medical directors. The direc- 
torate of the new institution repre- 
sents a wide sweep of the financial 
power of Texas. 

The Gulf States Life Insurance 
Company has an unquestioned record 
of development during the ten years 
since its inception and this year 
passed many other older Texas Life 
insurance companies—both in insur- 
ance in force and in assets. 

The Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany was organized March 15, 1909. 
Records of the company show that in 
1915 there was nearly $25,000,000 in- 
surance in force. From that time the 
Southland Life has grown into one 
of the largest of the Texas companies. 
The company erected its present home 
office building, at Commerce and 
Browder Streets, which will be used 
for the home office of the newly- 
formed company, in 1917. Southland 
Life has been especially notable for its 
record in the development of agents 
—many of these among its largest 
producers have been with the company 
from twenty to nearly thirty years. 


Heads Washington Agency 


The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has announced the 
appointment of Hans O. Clasen 4s 
general agent at Seattle for the State 
of Washington. Mr. Clasen, whose 
appointment is effective March 15th, 
succeeds Mr. Yates Hickey, who is Te 
tiring from active management of the 
Seattle Agency on his 10th anniver- 
sary in order to give more time 
personal production. He will remain 
with the agency as associate general 
agent. 

































ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MORGAN B. BRAINARD, PRESIDENT . . . HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


88th Annual Statement, December 31, 1937 


CAPITAL STOCK $15,000,000 


ASSETS 

CasSH ON HAND AND IN BANKS $ 18,386,784.18 
REAL ESTATE (INCLUDING HOME OFFICE BUILDING) 38,011,810.67 
MORTGAGE LOANS $9,484,524.91 
*BONDS AND STOCKS 367 ,860,593.65 
LOANS SECURED BY POLICIES OF THIS COMPANY 70,284,678.52 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION AND DEFERRED 

PREMIUMS 16,757,263.98 
INTEREST DUE AND ACCRUED 6,433,405.66 
MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS $3,269.29 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $577,272,330.86 

LIABILITIES 

RESERVE UNDER POLICY CONTRACTS $491,449,250.55 
PREMIUM RESERVE, ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPARTMENT 6,655,795.09 
RESERVE FOR CLAIMS AWAITING PROOF AND NOT YET DUE 11,116,615.44 
RESERVE FOR LIABILITY AND WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

CLAIMS 12,532,000.03 
RESERVE FOR DIVIDENDS PAYABLE TO POLICYHOLDERS 6,902,742.66 
PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE AND OTHER LIABILITIES TO 

POLICYHOLDERS 6,693,493.15 
TOTAL LIABILITY UNDER POLICY CONTRACTS $535,349,896.92 
RESERVE FOR TAXES NOT YET DUE 3,568,308.90 
MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITIES 3,027,518.18 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 2,000,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $543,945,724.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS: 

CaPITAI $15,000,000.00 

SURPLUS 18,326,606.86 33,326,606.86 
Tora $577,272,330.86 


* Bonds mot in default are carried at amortized values; bonds in default and stocks are carried 
at market values except stocks of affiliated companies which are carried at their own book value. 
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V erdict: 


Issuing Companies’ Obligations 


HEN a policy of life insur- 
ance is issued, no matter what 
its nature, a definite liability, 


fixed in amount, is assumed by the is- 
suing company to be discharged upon 
the compliance by the insured or the 
beneficiaries of all the terms and con- 
ditions enumerated in the application 
and the policy. 

While this fact is known to the in- 
sured, frequently circumstances and 
conditions are sought to be twisted 
and turned by the insured or the bene- 
ficiaries so that the fixed liability 
initially undertaken will be changed 
and a greater responsibility sought to 
be enforced against the issuing com- 
pany. 

The extent to which beneficiaries 
will go in an endeavor to profit un- 
justly is illustrated in the case of 
Patrone v. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, recently decided in the 
City Court of the City of New York 
(N.Y. Law Journal, February 14, 
1938). The defendant had issued what 
is known as an Industrial Policy on 
the life of plaintiff’s sister who had 
died. After the death of the insured, 
the company had paid to the plaintiff 
as administratrix of the estate of the 
deceased sister, the benefits due under 
the policy. 

The plaintiff thereupon brought an 
action to collect a second time on the 
same policy in her individual right. 
Pursuant to the policy, the defendant 
had the option of paying the death 
benefits either to the executor or ad- 
ministrator of the insured or to a 
relative or other person appearing to 
the company to be equitably entitled 
to the same. The policy named no 
specific beneficiary. 


Delivery of The Policy 


In support of her effort to collect 
twice, plaintiff alleged that the policy, 
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when issued, was delivered to her by 
the defendant, pursuant to an agree- 
ment made collateral to the policy and 
to the written contract, whereby the 
company promised, provided’ the 
plaintiff had possession of the policy 
and had paid the premiums, to pay 
to her the death benefits upon the 
maturity of the policy. The agree- 
ment as alleged by the plaintiff was 
denied by the defendant which also 
denied that the policy was taken out 
by or for the plaintiff, or that she 
had paid any premiums thereon, or 
that she ever had possession of the 
policy prior to the death of the in- 
sured. 

Shortly after the insured had died, 
an application was made by the plain- 
tiff to the company to have it pay her 
individually the proceeds of the policy. 
The defendant’s agent and collector, 
through whom the insurance had been 
solicited and by whom the premiums 
had been collected, handled the appli- 
cation so made by the plaintiff. The 
application so made was acted upon 
favorably by the company to the ex- 
tent that it sent to its agent, through 
routine channels, a check for the in- 
surance moneys drawn to the order 
of the plaintiff individually. At the 
same time, the company advised the 
agent to be cautious in delivering the 
check for the reason that the surviv- 
ing husband of the insured might pro- 
test payment of the claim of the 
plaintiff. Though the agent had 
power to deliver the check to the 
plaintiff, he held the same and then 
returned it to the company. It is 
claimed by the plaintiff that the agent 
so acted because she refused to give 
him $500. The company states the 
reason to be that the decedent’s hus- 
band, an incapacitated person, ob- 
jected to the plaintiff’s receiving the 
proceeds of the insurance. 


The "Bouncing" Check 


After the check had been returned 
to the company’s office, payment to 
the plaintiff individually was refused. 
Before plaintiff had made the claim 
upon the company for payment to her 
individually, and on the day follow- 
ing the death of her sister, she had 
applied for Letters of Administration 
on the insured’s estate. Her applica- 
tion for this appointment was unsuc- 
cessfully opposed by the husband of 
the deceased with the result that the 
plaintiff was appointed administra- 
trix. After this, the company issued 
a second check for the insurance 
moneys payable to the order of the 
plaintiff as administratrix. She re- 
ceived this check at the office of the 
company where she cashed it, first 
having, in the presence of her own 
husband, voluntarily endorsed the 
check in her own handwriting, includ- 
ing the word “administratrix.” As- 
serting that she believed she was per- 
sonally entitled to these moneys, she 
applied them to her own use. In a 
proceeding looking to a judicial set- 
tlement of her accounts as adminis- 
tratrix of her sister’s estate, plaintiff 
was surcharged with the amount of 
the insurance moneys so received. 

This totally unjustifiable claim was 
rejected by the Court in the following 
language: 

“The court finds that when 
plaintiff was paid as administratrix 
she knew that defendant would not 
pay her individually; that she knew 
she was being paid as administra- 
trix, and that she accepted pay- 
ment in that capacity. It is also 
found that defendant did not by 
any representation, expressed or 
tacit, (a) lead plaintiff to believe 
that she was being paid individ- 
ually instead of as administratrix, 
or (b) lead her to believe that she 
could use the moneys for herself. 

“Knowing that defendant would 
not pay the insurance moneys to 
her individually, plaintiff accepted 
them as administratrix. By so ac- 
cepting them under the circum- 
stances here she represented she 
would not thereafter claim the 
same moneys individually. On that 
representation defendant acted by 
paying her as administratrix. The 
resulting change in defendant’s po- 
sition, to the extent of the amount 
paid, is obvious. Every essential 
of estoppel is present. 

“The motions to dismiss are de- 
nied, but it is found that defen- 
dant’s allegations as to estoppel are 
established. Accordingly, judgment 
is rendered against plaintiff and 
in favor of defendant.” 


This was an attempt to divide one 
person into two distinct entities. How- 
ever, were there are two distinct en- 
tities in a policy such as a_ joint 
policy, joint action is required to 
realize on the benefits of the policy 
during its continuance. (O’Boyle Vv. 
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Home Life Insurance Company of 
America, 20 Fed. Supp. 33.) 

Two policies of $2,500 each had 
heen issued by the defendant on the 
lives of Michael J. and Jennie A. 
Q’Boyle, husband and wife, for the 
penefit of the survivor. The husband 
survived and brought an action for 
the full amount of the policies. The 
company denied liability on _ the 
ground that one policy had been ex- 
hausted by reason of a loan to the full 
extent of the policy and that the 
other had been surrendered for can- 
ellation and the cash surender value 
received by both of the insured. 

Upon the trial, the husband testi- 
fed that he had never signed the ap- 
plication for the loan or cash sur- 
render value of the policies and had 
never authorized or consented to the 
same, or had never received any bene- 
fits therefrom, or knew of these trans- 
actions prior to the death of his wife. 
On the theory that the death of the 
wife had made the husband the bene- 
feiary and the wife, the insured, and 
that she, therefore, had power to make 
the loans without the consent of the 
beneficiary, a nonsuit was granted 
against the plaintiff. Upon motion 
made, the nonsuit was vacated and a 
new trial granted, it having been con- 
ceded that the evidence was not suf- 
feient for the Court to hold as a 
matter of law that the husband had 
constituted his wife as his agent. In 
« deciding, the Court stated: 


“The exhibits show that the re- 
quest for change in manner of 
paying premiums; applications for 
reinstatement of the policies; pol- 
iey loan agreements and request 
fer cash surrender value were all 
executed in the names of both 
Jennie A. O’Bovle and Michael J. 
O'Boyle. The checks for the cash 
surrender value and loans were 
made payable to ‘Michael J. 
O'Boyle and Jennie A. O’Boyle.’ 

“It is clear, from the applica- 
tions, the policies, and the acts of 
the parties in relation to the poli- 
ties, as evidenced by the exhibits 
and testimony, that the two insur- 
ance policies were joint in so far 
a the lifetime benefits were con- 
cerned. The applications were for 
joint policies. The policies them- 
selves stated that they were joint; 
its provisions required the joint 
acts of the two insured in matters 
affecting change of beneficiary; re- 
instatement in case of lapse; loans; 
election of options provided in the 
policies if the two insured were 
living at the maturity of the poli- 
ties, The Insurance Company 
treated the policies as joint acts of 

h in matters affecting the policy 
and in making the checks for loans 
and cash surrender values payable 
jointly to the insureds. 

“As to the lifetime benefits, the 
policies were clearly joint requir- 
ing the joint action of the husband 
and wife in any matter affecting 
their interest in the policies.” 



































“If he pulls that ‘Get in there and fight' line again, I'll scream!" 


Code Held Over 

The long anticipated revised insur- 
ance code of the State of New York 
is expected to make its appearance in 
the legislature within a week. It has 
been changed in many respects to con- 
form to suggestions received at pub- 


lic hearings. It is simply to be printed 
this year in order to have free copies 
for distribution, and during the sum- 
mer the special legislative committee 
will give it intensive study and try 
and have it in shape to introduce and 
pass next year. 





a digest ¢ recent 


cases of interest 


James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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How Much Insurance 


Should He Own? 

Eric Wilson, production manager 
of the Englesman Agency of the Penn 
Mutual in New York City, gave the 
Springfield, Mass., Life underwriters 
a neat formula for answering that 
perennial query: How much life in- 
surance should a man own? He sug- 
gests: “As much of the element of 
protection as you need plus as much 
of the element of saving as you can 
afford.” 

Know exactly, through daily records, 
each call, sales talk and ex- 
amination is worth to you if you 
would make a success of life insur- 
ance selling, is the advice of Mr. Wil- 
son. He averred that he discovered, 
back in 1934, that every time he per- 
suaded a man to be examined he earn- 
ed $75. At the same time he dis- 
covered that each call he made, 
whether or not he saw the prospect, 
was worth $2.50. Being conscious of 
this, he naturally worked longer hours 
and more intensively during those 
hours, to assure himself of the income 
he felt was necessary to his plan of 
life. Elaborating on this principle, 
Mr. Wilson said: 

“I believe in the law of compensa- 
tion and attraction. We get paid 
what we are worth; no more, no less. 
We are what we think we are; no 
greater, no smaller. If we demand 
big things of life, we will get them. 
If our outlook becomes clouded and 
our desires remain small so shall we 
be compensated. 

“Some men never master anything 
other than the details of a job. Others 
master the main idea back of the job. 
For us the main idea is to set a goal 
that will challenge us to do better 
than before. Have that job clearly 
outlined. Write down what you must 
do. Put down the amount of money 
you must make to stay in the busi- 
ness. Add to it the amount you want 
to set aside for your own insurance 
and your own retirement. Your own 
house must be in order. Having com- 
plete knowledge of what you must 
have, figure your average amount of 
commission per month and you will 


what 
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SSURANCE 
DOWMENTS FAMILY 


-Frospecting 


know how much you will have to sell 
in order to attain your objective. 
“Plan on writing two applications 
each week. Cut your year’s quota into 
months and into weeks and you will 
find the execution of your plan a 
simple thing. Believe in yourself, your 
general agent, your company, and be- 
lieve that in selling life insurance you 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Direct Sales Leads— 
in large numbers cleared regularly through 
the Home Office 


PLUS 
Active Assistance— 
through Home Office and in the field in 
developing and closing business 


PLUS 


Complete Line of Policies— 
modern and up-to-date in every respect— 
including juvenile 


EQUALS 
Fast Growing Income— 
to Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
agent. 
Let Us Tell You More About Our Specialized 
Sales Appeal 


The 
UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 








are doing the greatest possible service 
to mankind. By doing a good, in- 
telligent day’s work you will never 
have to worry about tomorrow. Sell- 
ing will become simple and money not 
too hard to make.” 


Friend in the Business 


Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-president 
of the New York Life, recently dis- 
cussed in the NYLIC Review what to 
say when the prospect says he has a 
friend in the business. The right an- 
swer, he says, of course depends upon 
your own personality and the par- 
ticular prospect. One agent he re- 
called would merely smile and keep 


right on with the interview as if the 
objection had not been offered. An. 
other would say “I’m glad to know 
that a friend of yours is in the life 
insurance business. The more high. 
grade men we have, the better it js 
for the business.” Still another would 
say “One of the nice things about ou 
business is that when we serve qa 
client well, we usually make a good 
friend.” Mr. Lovelace points out that 
this objection is generally just an ex- 
cuse and a good agent should be able 
to get by it by proving that he is 
capable of doing something for the 
prospect overlooked by the friend. 


Cold Canvass With the 
Chill Removed 


A referred lead is nothing more 
than cold canvass with the chill taken 
out, Julian Ejisendrath told the New 
York C.L.U. group at a recent meet- 
ing. Mr. Eisendrath is manager in 
New York for the Guardian Life and 
has been one of the country’s leading 
producers for several years. He does 
not adhere to the old proverb that out 
of sight means out of mind, because 
he often sells friends in widely scat- 
tered cities all over the United States 
and since January, 1937, has signed 
up other friends in Europe for more 
than $150,000 of business. 

He is a constant and earnest pros- 
pector and he declares that any 
agent should be able to anywhere and 
build up, with the assistance of a 
single friend, a good new prospect file. 
As an example of his methods, he will 
ask a friend: “Where did you go last 
night?” Should the answer disclose 
the fact that his friend played bridge, 
the chances are better than ever that 
Mr. Eisendrath will have a couple of 
bridge players on his prospecting file. 
He assumes, always, that his friend 
will be willing to give him a referencé 
and because of his contacts and the 
nature of his past services in the busi- 
ness is seldom disappointed. 


“MIMI 


CHILD EDUCATION 
PROTECTION 





HEAD OFFICE-MONTREAL 
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and Selling: 


Quota and New Names 
Produce Up-Curve 


George J. Gold, Newark representa- 
tive of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
is a firm believer in making “Old Man 
Quota” the boss of the job of selling 
and in getting new names — always 
new names—every day. For the past 
several years he has set a specific 
amount of business for the year and 
each year has exceeded his goal. In 
1937 he set $70,000 a month as his 
objective and actually paid for just a 
little over one million dollars. 

He described his plan and method 
in a recent issue of Con Mu Topics, 
first establishing as a starting point 
this query: “Whom am I going to 
sell?” From there he describes his 
system as follows: 

“Of course, I have to interview 
people in the groups that are making 
money, people who will tell me enough 
facts of their economic lives to give 
me a real picture of what they want 
to do for their families, their busi- 
ness, and for themselves, so that I can 
fill their needs with life insurance. On 
this basis, I must use courtesy, 
thoughtfulness, and helpfulness to 
establish confidence and prestige. 

“To be a consistent producer—and 
a consistent commission earner—call 
on some new people every single day. 
Make it at least two brand new pros- 
pects every day. You simply have to 
do this. You can’t succeed, you won’t 
succeed, unless you do it. You need 
this daily accretion of ‘new blood’ to 
keep your prospect list healthy and to 
give you a perpetual working list of 
live prospects. 

“The next important thing is the 
first interview. The first interview is 
always decisive as to whether or not 
you will sell the man. You may not 
sell him on the first interview—you 
may not even submit a proposal to 
him—but the impression you make on 
him, and the impression he makes on 
you, will inform the true salesman if 
there is or is not business there. The 
first thing to be established is con- 
fidence. If you only say half a dozen 
words to him say them in a manner 
that will gain confidence. 

“Also, always remember that you 
are to satisfy the hopes and ambitions 
of his heart’s desire. Talk about his 
business, his children, his wife—what- 
‘ver you discover is closest to his 
heart. Remember in your first inter- 
View: (1) To establish confidence. (2) 


—- 


Secure undivided attention. (3) De- 
velop interest and create desire. (4) 
Convert desire into resolution to buy, 
and then close. 

“In the life insurance business as 
in any other business we have to plan 
intelligently if we are to do a good 
job. Hard work is the price of suc- 
Make up your mind where you 
are going, and what you are going to 
do. Hard work in our business con- 
sists of prospecting, prestige building, 
interviews and closings. If you do it 
every day it becomes a habit and not 


cess. 


a hardship. We have got to do the 
job every day if we want to reach the 
goal, 


Excuses Don’t Count 


In selling, a man must learn in the 
school of experience, the only school 
in which an excuse for being late will 
not count in your favor, declared 
James H. Eteson, State Mutual Life, 
in an address before the St. Paul Life 
underwriters. Three essentials to 
prosperity in this business, he said, 
are: 1—We must know a lot of people 
and have them like and respect us. 
2—We must have a good story, and 
be able to tell it convincingly. 3—We 
have to work, and work in strict ac- 
cordance with some plan. 
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Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home 


office with a proved ability to cooperate in the draft- 


ing of even minute details of an individual life plan. 


Back of him also stands a record of stability and fair 


dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal 


treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 


more liberal than any insurance law required. Of 


its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the 


Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as 


possible all new benefits to old policies, making 


them in effect as modern as the newest. 


LIFE 


The Mutual Benefit 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 
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...Costs and Contracts 


Data Below Taken From 1938 Life Agents’ Brief 





10 AND 20 YEAR ACTUAL DIVIDEND HISTORIES OF POLICIES ISSUED 


AT AGE 35 IN 1928 AND 1918 PER $1000 





10-Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issued in 1928 per $1,000 20-Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issued in 1918 per $1,09 











Name of Company = = e ae ee ° $2 = TZ ° ae 
and Policy Issue P<: = > >$ 58 > == - o . >$ 
3 ~ os to on ss <5 3s ~ ss => 
> ~ > oe a5 J >--s os = 4 es acs 
= Z. <vU C= ZA= <vU ac. - Z. <V UR 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 34° RESERVE 
: i $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ . $ 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. (Ord. Life) 205.50 9.55 195.95 19.60 125.00 70.95 7.10 468 40 77.37 391.03 19.55 303.00 
Aetna Life, Hartford (Ord. Life) 248.90 47.13 201.77 20.18 125.00 76.77 7.68 559.00 140.03 418.97 20.95 331.00 
Atlantic Life, Richmond (Ord. Life) 259 30 33.23 226.07 22.61 125.00 101.07 10.11 518.60 101.88 416.72 20.84 303.00 
Bankers Life, Des Moines $264.10 47.35 216.75 21.68 137.14 79 61 7.96 1525.60 115.53 410.07 20.50 310 75 
Bankers Life, Lincoln (Ord. Life) 258 80 44.11 214.69 21.47 136.00 79.00 7.90 537.00 137.12 399.88 19.99 290 00 
Connecticut General, Hartford (Ord. Life) 254.90 45.12 209.78 20.98 135.00 74.78 7.48 472.80 70.88 401.92 20.10 311.00 
Continental American, Wilmington (Ord. Life) 6211.70 15.72 195.98 19.60 125.00 70.98 7.10 513.80 80.56 433.24 21.66 303.00 
Equitable Life, Des Moines (Ord. Life) 263.80 61.68 202.12 20.21 136.00 66.12 6.61 527.60 137.66 389.94 19.50 311 00 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia $260.00 48.30 211.70 21.17 137.00 74.70 7.47 521.60 11083 41077 20.54 310.00 
Girard Life, Philadelphia §256 90 35.99 220.91 22.09 130.00 90 91 9.09 1551.20 113.35 437.85 21.89 303.00 
Great West Life, Winnipeg (Ord. Life) 274.00 69.11 204.89 20.49 142.00 62.89 6.29 548.00 148.30 399.70 19.99 315.00 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro (Ord. Life) k257 .20 56.50 200.70 20.07 146.00 54.70 5.47 513.60 98.89 414.71 20.74 303.00 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston (Ord. Life) 258 .80 51.52 207.28 20.73 136.00 71.28 7.13 517.60 107.37 410.23 20.51 311.00 
London Life, London, Can. (Ord. Life) 214.00 2400 190900 19.00 14200 48.00 4.80 558.00 192.61 365.39 18.27 315.00 
Midland Mutual, Columbus (Ord. Life) 253 60 43.64 209.96 21.00 128 42 81.54 8.15 513.80 10646 407.34 20.37 310.75 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul $260 00 37.85 222.15 22.22 126.00 96.15 9.62 1556.60 14292 413.68 20.68 302.00 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. (Whole Life Special) 216.30 20.63 195.67 19.57 125.48 70.19 7.02 
Mutual Life, Waterloo, Canada. . f215.10 25.11 189 99 19.00 138.00 51.99 5.20 9556.00 176.52 379 48 18.97 331.00 
Mutual Trust, Chieago (End. at 85) 260.10 44.03 216.07 21.61 137.14 78.93 7.89 520 20 93.01 427.19 21.3% 314 40 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis $266 90 40.06 226.84 22.68 12600 100.84 10.08 1533 80 100.14 424 66 21.23 302.00 
Oregon Mutual, Portland (End. at 85) 262 90 57.67 205.23 20.52 127.00 78.23 7.82 534.00 14248 391.52 19.58 302 00 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles (Ord. Life) 263.00 49.36 213.64 21.36 125.00 88.64 8.86 526 00 93.58 432.42 21.62 303 00 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia (Ord. Life) 262.00 32.69 229.31 22.93 129.00 100.31 10.03 524.00 68.55 455.45 22.77 303 00 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia (Ord. Life) 228 90 41.48 187.42 18.74 135 00 52.42 5.24 497.80 123.20 374 60 18.73 310 00 
Prudential Ins., Newark (Whole Life) 232.00 36.47 195.53 19.55 136.00 59.53 5.95 420 20 53.51 366.69 18.33 311.00 
Prudential Ins., Newark (Modified Life 5) 186 85 32.55 154 30 15.43 91.00 63.30 6.33 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh (Ord. Life) 265.50 50.71 214.79 21.48 125.00 89.79 8.98 531.00 104 81 426.19 21.31 302 00 
Seranton Life, Seranton (Ord. Life) 263.30 25.62 237.68 23.77 125.00 112.68 11.27 513.60 73.52 440.08 22.00 302.00 
Union Central, Cincinnati (End. at 85) 248 90 40.23 208.67 20.87 135.00 73.67 7.37 497.80 91.96 405.84 20.29 310.00 
10-Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issued in 1928 per $1,000 20-Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issued 
Name of Company $ E = = ° 22 Ze ° = >. . ce- 
and Policy Issue ss ~ 5 2 -% og . = S . - 5 
<§ . - 7 FE ss Ff ss ie - 
of & Z 25 S&S ze <S E Zz <S of 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 3% RESERVE 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ x $ $ 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. (Ord. Life) 263 50 32.02 231.48 23.15 146.01 85 47 8.55 527.00 86.44 440.56 22.03 327.58 
Canada Life, Toronto (Ord. Life) , 279.00 2.02 236.98 23.70 148.00 88 98 8.90 558.00 12078 437.22 21.86 331.00 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford yr — 263 50 52.85 210.65 21.07 146.01 64.64 6.46 527.00 122.50 404 41 20.22 327.58 
Equitable Life, New York (Ord. L 281.10 74.89 206.21 20.62 136.00 70.21 7.02 562.20 16461 397.59 19.88 327.00 
Guardian Life, New York (Ord. Lite) 263 50 55.26 208 24 20.82 146.01 62.23 6.21 527.00 116.02 410.98 20.55 327.58 
Home Life, New York (Ord. tok i: j229 00 36.64 192.36 19.24 135.76 56.60 5.66 527.00 115.74 411.26 20.56 327.58 
Manufacturers L ned! Toronto (Ord. Li 279.50 43.40 236.10 23.61 153.00 83.10 8.31 559.00 115.00 444.00 22.20 332.00 
Massachusetts Mutual, ‘ ringfeld, _ (Ord. Life) 263 50 57.59 205 91 20.59 146 01 59.90 5.99 527.00 136.10 390.90 19.55 327.58 
Mutual Benefit, Newark | 263.50 58.44 205.06 20.51 146.01 59.05 5.91 527.00 14079 386 21 19.31 327.58 
Mutual Life, New York (Ord. Life). 4215.10 25.11 189.99 19.00 138.00 51.99 5.20 556.00 176.52 379.48 18.97 331.00 
National Life, Montpelier (Ord. Life) 263.50 54.86 208 64 20.86 146.01 62.63 6.26 548.20 154.13 394.07 19.70 327.58 
New England Mutual, Boston (Ord. Life) 270.00 72.87 197.13 19.71 146.01 51.12 5.11 540.00 152.23 387.77 19.39 327.58 
New York Life, New York (Ord. Life) 281.10 70.49 210.61 21.06 146.00 64.61 6.46 562.20 181.96 380.24 19.01 327.00 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee (Ord. Life) 268.80 78.80 190.00 19.00 146.01 43 99 4.40 537.60 170.56 367.04 18.35 327.58 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia (Ord. Life) 263.50 63.06 200.44 20.04 146.01 54.43 5.44 527.00 141.61 385.39 19.27 327.58 
State Life, Indianapolis (Ord. Life) ; 267.60 42.75 224.85 22.49 138.27 86.58 8.66 535.20 96.81 438 39 21.92 318.81 
State Mutual, Worcester (Ord. Life) 263 50 59.11 204.39 20.44 146.01 58.38 5.84 527.00 129.82 397.18 19.86 327.58 
Sun Life, Montreal (Ord. Life) : 279.00 64.19 214.81 21.48 145.00 69.81 6.98 558.00 152.15 405.85 20.29 330.00 


+ Ordinary Life. 11938 dividend contingent upon payment of 1938 premium. § Endowment at 85. b Preferred Class. 


Life low rate—3%% reserve. g Ordinary Life—3% reserve. j Preferred whole life—On 34%% reserve. k Preferred 


reserve. 
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S (All Data Taken from 1938 Life Agents Brief Published by The Spectator ) 
AMERICAN 3% PER CENT RESERVE POLICIES 1938 INTEREST RATES 
= P 3 _ | 23 FA = > 
s z = £ 2 Su+ BS § = e Bi. _ 
. we ¢ 8 _ S38 5328 235 2 3 a3 23 43 
. ’ <3 =¢ . - .. 4. gh. offs Fen ct Lee TT “~@ $2 gs 
Name of Company >, 8 a= 4 © ae Se os §32 He 2 323 23 Ez SES Ss BE Fs 
and Policy Issue 2 = a + ” se = S$ Se ¢ 2a >e ras S283 ER g£ 2e a 
y es Tt ~ £ st ~ = ¢ 4 sas 2Qa-5 e855 £25 £3 st as $3 
ss C28 CU CEB COGS Ot CBs KES ERE NS 84592 88e% BOS ose o SEE 
Ba == Z <0 o< zR <2 P28 S28 ~s= sez see Sse SLE S8 22 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ M F % % % % 
stiantic (Pid. Risk Whi. L.) 447.80 72.39 375.41 18.77 311.00 64.41 3.22 96.63 153.00 29(64) A : 3.50 3.50 3.50 53.48 
Bankers Neb. (End. at 85) 520.20 11020 41000 250 314.00 96.00 4.80 144.00 227.00 26(61) 36(71) p3.50 p3.50 73.50 46.57 
Boston Mutual (Pfd. Risk O. L.) 455.00 68.11 386.89 19.34 297.98 88.91 4.45 3.00 3.00 3.50 51.41 
Columbus Mutual (End. at 85) 530.00 92.68 437.32 21.87 306.00 131.32 6.57 130.86 28(63) 37(72) 853 7.94 3.50 3.50 3.50 43.60 
= Girard (End. at 85) 513 80 85.81 42799 2140 314.00 113.99 5.70 ‘ ee pias ie 3.50 3.75 3.50 61.02 
Guarantee Mutual (End. at 85) 436.20 30.25 405.95 2030 306.00 99.95 5.00 37.97 36(71) 7” 3.50 3.50 3.50 55.75 
per $1.00 Home Life, N. Y. (Pfd. Whi. L.) 458 00 72.08 385.92 19.30 310.75 75.17 3.76 100.37 30(65) 40(75) 8.62 8.07 3.75 3.75 3.75 53.50 
Jeferson Standard (End. at 85) 516.20 85.27 430.93 21.55 306.00 124.93 6.25 132.00 26(61) 35(70) 8.50 7.86 5.00 5.00 500 53.60 
Lafayette Life (End. at 85) 540 03 96.32 443.71 22.19 306.00 137.71 6.89 121.15 180.00 28(63) 37(72) 8.46 7.87 3.50 3.50 3.50 54.50 
London Life, Can. (Ord.)j 449 20 96.90 352.30 17.62 321.00 31.30 1.57 138.00 25(60) 35(70) 7.7 7.10 4.00 400 400 u 
3 Manufacturers, Can. (Ord.)k 468 00 53.06 41494 2075 329.00 85.94 4.30 73.00 120.00 31(66) 41(76) 8.77 8.31 3.75 3.75 3.75 54.40 
rs Midland Mutual (Ord.) 522.80 111.27 411.53 2058 327.57 83.96 4.20 151.28 5.64 5.20 350 3.50 3.50 44.30 
? Minnesota Mutual (End. at 85) 520.00 86.39 433.61 21.68 306.00 127.61 6.38 124.00 195.00 27(62) 36(71) 8.23 8.23 3.50 400 4.25 49.04 
33 Monarch Life (End. at 85) 457 00 45.51 411.49 20.57 306.00 105.49 5.27 4.00 4.00 400 40.35 
< Northwestern National (End. at 85) 524.80 82.42 44238 22.12 306.00 136.38 6.82 116.00 189.00 28(63) 38(73) 9.36 8.59 3.75 3.75 3.75 43.00 
Ohio State (End. at 85) “A 519.80 103.20 416.60 2083 306.00 11060 5.53 219.00 26(61) 3.50 3.50 3.50 46.92 
Oregon Mutua! (End. at 85) 525.60 129.42 396.18 1981 306.00 90.18 4.51 179.59 296.00 24(59) 33(68) 8.34 8.34 3.50 4.00 400 47.50 
Philadelphia Life (Pfd. Risk Ord. L.) 457.40 57.78 399.62 1998 311.00 88.62 4.43 : : 3.50 3.50 3.50 70.87 
; Prudential (End. at 85)m 498.20 104.07 394.13 197 337.00 57.13 2.86 134.09 214.00 26(61) 35(70) 8.02 7.43 3.50 3.50 3.00 658.01 
; ia Prudential (Mod. Life 3)m 453.26 92.66 36060 18.038 326.00 34.60 1.73 3.50 3.50 3.00 
. ‘4 Prudential (Mod. Life 5)m 472.40 104.79 367.61 18.38 300.00 67.61 3.38 133.86 215.00 27(62) 36(71) 8.16 7.58 3.50 3.50 3.00 
) se Reliance Life (Ord.) 531.00 95.52 435.48 21.77 302.00 133.48 6.67 131.02 204.54 27(62) 37(72) 8.22 7.62 3.50 3.50 3.50 56.01 
> wn Seranton (Liberator O. L.) 421 00 4240 378.60 18.93 302.00 76.60 3.83 ; 3.50 3.50 3.50 57.78 
) 5.54 State Life, Ind. (Ord.) 490 00 48.51 441.49 22.07 310.75 130.74 6.54 3.75 3.75 350 57.70 
> 1S West Coast (Wh. L. End. at 85)g 537 20 91.08 446.12 22.31 306.00 14012 7.01 124.14 28(63) 36(71) 8.32 7.72 3.50 3.75 3.50 44.47 
} 6s - es ee ‘ —— 
1 3.5 
; 5.4 
} 6.4 
) 4u 
: 5.9 
| # TWENTY YEAR DIVIDEND EXHIBIT SUMMARIES PER $1000 
4a 
i ORDINARY LIFE AT AGE 35-1938 BASIS 
| al 
5.4 aay 
J e 
7 AMERICAN 3 PER CENT RESERVE POLICIES 
a . - — " . ‘ 
a ¥ ete = > 
) 3.3 3 Zz > 3 ¢ _ 7 6 B3& = = | 
= é& r- E 3 so 2£ Se otc @ S14 as ua 
2.0 = > é Ses & 2 &§ = s2 as 
e. #6 £  3$ s 43 .. gee e232 yes dat 227 23 SS 
6.2 Name of Company <3 = € = — ‘a Ze 3 Eta Zee = S gs >2.8 2.o5 ~= 36 c= 
‘ - Daliew Te 2s a> 3 % 8 85 & ee. ess mie ZEB E2ase SEE S¥# EB = 
6” and Policy Issue 2.5 am = 5S sc ®E Se3 2 FE aks 2s. sz és & a3 
sé a i 42s pot © > oe z= Es ES so SSe~>S ASS BSE A $3. 
0 $5 38 % Se gS <3 $3 EE BEF §*3 G=33 82 HS oss eX SS 
4 —T-s =. Z <0 O< ZR <z 28 S28 =s= ~se=z S==e SséB SLE Ss =2kF 
z $ $ s $ $ $ $ . M F % % % % 
Aetna Life (Ord. 531.40 121.99 409 41 20.47 328.00 81.41 4.07 167.00 257.00 25(60) 34(69) 7.63 7.01 3.50 3.50 3.50 69.85 
Baltimore Life (Ord.) 540.60 110.75 429.85 21.49 327.00 102.85 5.14 ‘ Bee rhs ie 3.50 3.50 3.50 68.30 
Bankers, Des Moines (W. L. Mat. at 85) 538.20 119.19 419.01 20.95 331.45 87.56 4.38 168.69 , 25(60) 33(68) 7.87 7.43 3.75 3.75 4.00 61.50 
Berkshire (Ord.) 527.00 59.57 467.43 23.37 327.58 139.85 6.99 80.30 132.00 33(68) 41(76) 8.79 8.30 3.25 3.25 3.25 60.94 
— Central Des Moines, Ia.(Ord.) 539.60 135.99 403.61 20.18 327.00 76.61 3.83 182.00 281.00 25(60) 33(68) 7.80 7.28 3.75 3.75 3.75 45.91 
Connecticut General (Ord.)A 510.60 90.16 42044 21.02 328.00 92.44 4.62 124.00 183.00 28(63) 37(72) 8.08 7.48 3.50 3.50 3.50 r52.61 
per $1,00 Connecticut Mutual (Ord.) 527.00 111.48 415.52 20.78 327.58 87.94 4.40 154.48 : 26(61) 35(70) 7.92 7.34 3.60 3.60 3.60 54.50 
Continental American (Pfd. Ord. L.)i 451.20 49.42 401.78 20.09 328.00 73.78 3.69 : . vo sas ... 8.75 3.75 3.50 55.30 
Equitable Life, Ia. (Ord.) 527.00 12033 40667 2033 328.00 78.67 3.93 166.00 26(61) 34(69) 7.62 7.01 3.50 3.50 3.50 44.20 
a Equitable Life, New York (Ord.) 562.20 1145.52 41668 20.83 327.00 89.68 4.48 197.42 286.00 24(59) 33(68) 7.62 7.01 3.40 340 3.25 60.36 
3 Fidelity Mutual (Ord.) 524.80 107.32 417.48 20.87 327.00 90.48 4.52 146.00 27(62) 35(70) 8.02 7.44 3.60 3.60 3.50 53.20 
: Guardian, New York (Ord.) 527.00 101.49 425.51 21.28 327.58 97.93 4.90 141.21 217.00 26(61) 36(71) 8.09 748 3.00 3.50 3.50 47.38 
x John Hancock Mutual (End. at 85) 521.20 101.40 419.80 2099 331.00 88.80 4.44 136.00 211.00 27(62) 35(70) 8.02 7.44 3.7 3.75 3.50 154.50 
ii Manhattan Life (Ord.). 502 80 81.05 421.75 21.09 327.00 94.7 4.74 110.10 29(64) 38(73) 8.34 7.7 3.75 3.75 3.75 n78.49 
3s Massachusetts Mutual (Ord.) 527.00 107.75 419.25 20.96 327.58 91.67 4.58 147.33 227.00 26(61) 35(70) 7.92 7.34 3.75 3.75 3.50 58.80 
Herpelitan (W. L. Pd. up at 85) 507.00 122.06 384.94 19.25 §353.68 31.26 1.56 ‘ anaen soaks ee ... 8.50 3.50 3.50 746.58 
Metropolitan ($5,000 Wh. L.)? 2256.00 503.05 1752.95 87.65 $1763.00 —10.05 —.50 . : at or. 3.50 3.50 3.50 746.58 
Mutual, New York (Ord.). . . 562.20 137.44 424.76 21.24 327.58 97.18 4.86 185.00 279.00 «26(61) 36(71) 8.07 7.47 3.20 3.20 3.40 64.35 
; Mutual Benefit (Ord.). . 527.00 110.43 416.57 20.83 327.58 88.99 4.45 152.30 241.00 26(61) 35(70) 7.98 7.98 3.75 3.75 3.50 59.22 
5.65 Mutual Trust (Ord.).. 539.00 106.7 430.21 21.51 327.58 102.68 5.13 148.00. 27(62) 35(70) 8.02 7.44 3.50 3.50 3.50 43.00 
5.31 National, Vt. (Ord.) 527.00 134.99 392.01 19.60 327.00 65.01 3.25 186.00 25(60) selost 7.62 7.04 3.50 3.50 3.50 52.80 
Mi New England Mutual (Ord.).. 540.00 136.19 403.81 20.19 327.58 76.23 3.81 187.00 277.00  24(59) 33(68) 8.09 8.09 3.75 3.75 3.50 55.26 
33 New York Life (Ord.)b 562.20 162.23 399.97 20.00 327.00 72.97 3.65 205.61 321.00  24(59) 33(68) 7.62 7.01 3.00 3.00 3.00 56.80 
al Northwestern Mutual (Ord.) 537.60 150.21 387.39 19.37 327.58 59.81 2.99 ; d22(57) 432(67) d7.21 d6.62 3.50 375 3.50 55.31 
ai Penn Mutual (Ord. )e 527.00 1126.84 400.16 20.01 327.58 72.58 3.63 172.79 25(60) 34(69) 7.49 6.91 3.50 3.50 3.50 62.10 
$a Provident Mutual (Ord.) 517.60 132.26 385.34 19.27 327.00 58.34 2.92 180.79 25(60)  33(68) 7.63 7.05 3.80 3.80 3.50 45.31 
sit Steurity Mutual, N. Y. (Ord.) 556.60 51.76 504.84 25.24 327.00 177.84 8.89 vee kad uses, a ee eee 
10 ae arm Life, Ill. (Ord.) 562.20 158.7 403.43 20.17 327.58 75.85 3.79 214.73 23(58)  32(67) 8.19 7.52 3.50 4.00 3.50 33.43 
1a State Mutual (Ord.) 527.00 107.90 419.10 20.96 327.58 91.52 4.58 142.49 235.00 27(62) 36(71) 8.06 7.48 3.00 3.50 3.00 53.30 
32 Tote Canada (Ord.)f 558.00 120.57 437.43 21.87 330.00 107.43 5.37 166.49 255.00 25(60) 34(69) 8.20 7.68 3.75 3.75 3.75 u 
Ml tion Mutual (Wh. L.)... 529.20 88.81 440.39 22.02 327.00 113.39 5.67 120.00 235.00  28(63) 36(71) 8.40 840 3.50 3.50 3.50 70.62 
1H 
1s ——— 
2 “—- 
5.8 *If dividends are accumulated for 20 years at current interest rates shown in adjoining column. (—) Cash value in excess of cost. 


4 t Ages shown in parentheses are attained ages. t Includes special 5th year dividend. § Including settlement dividend of 10 per cent of 20th 


te] year cash value. Settlement dividend payable only on surrender, if declared at time of surrender. a By dividend additions. 


b Illustrations 


apply to policies issued without disability and double indemnity benefits. c Includes extra dividend if any. d Based on dividend histories 
or 20 years; 1938 dividend scale thereafter. e¢ Scale effective July 1, 1938. /fOn policies issued without income disability benefit only. 


9Prior to June 1 


, 


1938. A On basis of rates adopted March 1, 1937. #On basis approved to June 30, 1938. j Canadian Men’s (5) Reserve 


dinary Basis. k A.M. (5) 3%% Reserve Basis. 1On basis of $5,000; minimum amount issued. m Amer. Exp. 34%% and Amer. Men. Ult. 34% 


« Unavailable. 


Reserves. » Select and Ultimate. o Ordinary only, full premium basis. p Unless specified otherwise in the agreement. 


r Ordinary only. 
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Accident & Health 


State Health Insurance 


Scored by Whitaker 


Attacking the proposed state and 
national health insurance schemes, 
James M. Whitaker, manager, acci- 
dent and health department, Employ- 
ers Liability, told the Accident & 
Health Club of Philadelphia recently 
that Americans want to make their 
own provision for insurance. He 
warned, however, that too careful 
selection of business may defeat the 
purpose of voluntary insurance, “leav- 
ing us open to the attacks that are 
made on any voluntary insurance 
scheme by the advocates for state 
insurance.” 

“In this country,” he continued, 
“we are the most insurance-minded 
people of any nation on earth and our 
problems as far as a need for national 
health insurance is concerned are 
vastly different. That class of our 
population who are eligible for com- 
mercial accident and health insurance 
are that type of American who wants 
the opportunity of the American sys- 
tem, and granted that opportunity, is 
willing and able, financially, to make 
his own provision for health and acci- 
dent insurance and medical expenses. 

“The great response to voluntary 
hospitalization schemes, to accident, 
health and life insurance in this coun- 
try, are the facts that demonstrate 
the truth of this statement. The more 
satisfaction this type of American 
gets from his business with us, the 
less need for any national health 
scheme embracing him and his family. 

“We have a wonderful opportunity 
to improve our conduct of public re- 
lations on such a basis that we will 
enhance the value of our insurance 
to a point where we will become an 
even stronger factor in the social wel- 
fare of our fellow citizen, and our 
future progress is dependent, to a 
great extent, on how well we do this 


job.” 


Prodaction 


Coolidge and Giffin Give 
Sales Formulae 


The second meeting of the lecture 
course sponsored by the Hartford Life 
Underwriters Association brought be- 
fore the producer-audience two noted 
authorities on selling: R. B. Coolidge, 
superintendent of agencies, Aetna 
Life, and J. A. Giffin, assistant agency 
manager, Phoenix Mutual Life. 

Speaking on “Buymanship,” Mr. 
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Departmental 


Coolidge stressed the importance of 
getting the prospect to put the pres- 
sure on himself. ‘“‘Buymanship is the 
technique of leading the buyer to buy 





Robert B. Coolidge 


with a minimum of pressure by the 
salesman,” he explained. Particular 
emphasis was laid on the importance 
of advance study and programming 
one’s sales talk before attempting to 
approach a prospect. 

It is imperative, said Mr. Coolidge, 
that the salesman analyze his pros- 
pect’s insurance problems, then con- 
vince the man of the minimum re- 
quirements necessary to cover ade- 
quately his own needs and those of his 
family. Four major considerations 
here are the amount of cash which 
will be on hand in case of the pros- 
pect’s death, his wife’s future needs, 
educational funds, and possible retire- 
ment funds. Underwriters, he com- 
mented, are today becoming more and 
more clientbuilders, and client-build- 
ing is a step toward increased busi- 
ness. 

Devoting his talk to a practical 
sales formula, Mr. Giffin emphasized 
first the importance of the salesman’s 
attitude. Life men must steer clear 
of “garbage thinking,” he said, and 
must be affirmative, courageous, self- 
confident and forceful. 

Speaking of the future of the busi- 
ness for this year, Mr. Giffin referred 
to the predictions of the American 
Association of Sales Experts, which 
expected a drop for the first three 
months of 1938, yet has planned for 
a better year on the whole. 


Advertising 


Seventeen to One Odds on 
Direct Mail Success 


The odds of seventeen to one are of- 
fered, inferentially, by the Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia on the success of 
its direct advertising system. These 
odds are figured on the basis of the 
average “winnings” 
tives who in 1937 made use of the 
plan in their work. 

The advantages of direct advertis- 
ing, the company’s Bulletin comments, 
are manifold. Chief among them is 
the fact that consistent users of di- 
rect advertising automatically become 
good prospectors and always have 
“someone to see” and a definite plan 
to sell. 

As evidence that the system is 
working, more than 10 per cent of the 
sales made in 1937 were directly 
traceable to this service. At that, 
only about 13 per cent of the agency 
force, on the average, were using di- 
rect advertising throughout the year. 

Replies to mailings averaged for 
the entire year a little over 24 per 
cent—that is, from each 100 mailings, 
24 sales contacts were made—and 
these contacts cost about 18 cents 
each. 

The real secret in the success of 
selling through direct advertising lies 
in the fact that it helps the agent to 
see more people of the desired type 
than one would see through ordinary 
methods. This permits the agent to 
see at once those immediately inter- 
ested, and even non-repliers to this 
form of approach are made better 
prospects because they learn of the 
service the company offers. 


. 
Actuarial 
Sliding Loan Rate Seen 
By Evans as Chaotic 

Opposing N. Y. Superintendent 
Pink’s proposal for a sliding loan 
rate, Percy H. Evans, actuary, North- 
western Mutual Life, appeared before 
the New York State Assembly insur- 
ance committee and declared a fluctu- 
ating rate would eventually lead to 
hundreds of lawsuits, as it would be 
impossible to determine accurately 


when a policy had lapsed by reason of 
the cash value being exhausted. 
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Demeee ..... 


“Why the solicitude about the policy 
loan borrower?” he asked. “Any 
legislation that affects life insurance 
should have for its object primarily 
in view the status of the policy- 
holder.” 

The decreased rate of interest, Mr. 
Evans said, would benefit one policy- 
holder at the expense of three other 
policyholders. Decreased interest 
means either increased premiums or 
reduced dividends to all policyholders. 

Tracing the history of the rate of 
interest provision, Mr. Evans said 
that prior to 1919 it was stated at 
not exceeding 6 per cent, but at that 
time the superintendent of insurance 
insisted that a definite interest rate 
be stated in the policy. If the rate 
is to be changed, he contended, it 
should be made a fixed amount and 
incorporated in the policy. 

If the rate of interest were reduced 
to 4% per cent, for example, that 
would result in a reduction of divi- 
dends to all policyholders of about 
8 per cent, he said, adding: “If you 
fix a lower ceiling on the rate for 
withdrawals, you also automatically 
fix a lower ceiling on the rate that 
the company can credit policyholders.” 

Policy loans have no maturity date, 
he commented, and under such a loan 
there is no means of enforcing the 
payment of interest. 


Investment 


Life Insurance the Best 
Investment Basis 


Presenting life insurance from a 
financial standpoint, C. J. Zimmer- 
man, Chicago general agent, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, told the Women’s Fi- 
nance Forum in that city that a 
number of strong arguments in its 
favor as an investment basis existed. 

Pointing out the tremendous place 
of life insurance in the economic 
structure of the country, he compared 
the investments of life insurance com- 
panies in 1916 as against those of the 
present. This emphasized the promi- 
nent place that federal government 
securities have assumed in investment 
portfolios of companies. It was inter- 
esting, in this regard, to note that 
policy loans were just about the same 
percentage-wise in 1916 as they were, 
for instance, in 1936. 

A comparison was made by Mr. 
Zimmerman of the leading features 








SPEAKING OF SACRIFICE 
we the policyholder surrenders his 


life insurance holdings he might 
sometimes feel that he is getting rid of 
a financial burden, one that perchance he 
will reassume when times are better, but 
in the majority of cases he is actually 
giving up, says the Northwestern Na- 
tional News, his hopes, his plans, his eco- 
nomic welfare and his best assurance of 
financial happiness. Also— 

He lapses schoolbooks. and warm 
clothes and stout shoes and slices of hot 
buttered toast and big glasses of milk for 
growing children. 

He lapses four years at college and a 
fair start in life for his children. 

He lapses a home for the widow. 

He lapses the companionship of the 
mother and the children, the richest boon 
life offers. 

He lapses an old man's food and lodg- 
ing. 

He lapses his insurability, for you buy 
life insurance with good health and only 
pay for it with money. 








of life insurance portfolios on a 10- 
year period as follows: 


1916 1926 1936 


U. S. bonds 0.0 4.1 15.6 
Policyholder loans 14.0 12.0 3.¢ 
Railroad bonds 31.3 20.2 13.0 
Public utilities 4.1 6.9 10.8 
Real estate . 2.7 1.8 8.9 
State and municipal 

bonds ..... 4.5 2.9 5.7 
Other bonds 1.5 1.5 4.1 
Farm mortgages 14.9 16.5 3.7 
Other mortgages 18.5 26.5 16.6 
OO ee 2.1 1.0 3.6 
Other assets .... 2.5 4.1 2.4 
Canadian bonds 1.3 2.2 2.2 
Foreign bonds . 2.6 3 0.0 


The true value of any investment, 
said Mr. Zimmerman, is determined 
by the purpose or function which it is 
supposed to perform. In treating life 





Charles J. Zimmerman 


insurance as an investment, it should 
be approached from the standpoint, 
first, of supplying money for emer- 
gencies during the lifetime of the in- 
sured; second, becoming a self-com- 
pleting investment plan should the 
policyholder become disabled; third, 
becoming a self-completing investment 
plan in the event of premature death 
of the assured, and lastly, guarantee- 
ing the policyholder an old age income 
for life to take care of his dependents 
in later years. 


Taxation 


Only 5.05%-of Taxes Goes 


To State Department 


Policyholders in 1936 donated to the 
various states $98,000,856 in the form 
of hidden taxes and but 5.05 per 
cent of that total was used by the 
states for insurance supervision, ac- 
cording to the Bulletin issued by the 
Insurance Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

This means, obviously, that policy- 
holders are bearing an extra burden 
in defraying the general expenses of 
the various states, since $93,054,303 
of the total collected was passed on 
to the general treasuries. 

The taxation problem achieves ad- 
ditional weight when it is remembered 
that the insurance companies them- 
selves are paying taxes on property, 
real and personal, federal income 
taxes, social security taxes, entrance 
and incorporation fees, capital stock 
and capital stock registration taxes. 
In some instances they must also pay 
State income taxes. 

In the course of its analysis the 
Bulletin points out also that a recent 
compilation of total state revenues 
reveals an aggregate of $2,500,000,- 
000. On that basis of that figure, the 
Bulletin says that the taxes for 1936 
levied against the insurance business 
alone furnished nearly 4 per cent of 
the funds for meeting the general ex- 
penses of all the states. This was in 
addition to paying the cost of State 
supervision. 

In commenting upon this situation, 
the Bulletin says: “It should be kept 
in mind that these taxes are collected 
in face of the fact that private insur- 
ance represents a tremendous force 
enabling beneficiaries to pay their 
own way in time of adversity and 
making it unnecessary for them to 
call on the Federal and State govern- 
ments for aid. Millions of policy- 
holders are making sacrifices to pro- 
vide. voluntary protection through in- 
surance, yet that sacrifice is made 
subject to taxation.” 
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COMPANY CHANGES 

Harper Sibley, of Rochester, N. Y., lawyer and agri- 
culturist, was nominated to membership on the board of 
directors of the New York Life Insurance Co., Thomas A. 
Buckner, chairman of the board, announced following the 
regular monthly meeting of the directorate. He was 
formerly president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

John A. Stevensen, executive vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, has been elected a member of 
the Penn Mutual board of trustees. 

Policyholders of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. at their annual meeting held on February 23 re-elected 
Lucius F. Robinson, Philip B. Stanley and Peter M. Fraser 
to the board of directors for a term of four years. Mr. 
Robinson is a member of the law firm of Robinson, Robin- 
son & Cole; Mr. Stanley is vice-president of the Stanley 
Securities Co.; and Mr. Fraser is vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. The following were re-elected 
members of the policyholders’ auditing committee: Harvey 
W. Corbin, Kenneth I. Wilson, Freeman A. Linstead and 
George F. Kane. 

Samuel J. Roberts has been appointed supervisor of the 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co. of Richmond, Va., according 
to a statement from Robert V. Hatcher, secretary, who 
has recently been placed in charge of agency operations. 

Joseph F. Inman was appointed agency supervisor, 
March 1, in the ordinary agency department of the Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia. 

S. F. McDonough has been appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the Peninsular Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla. He succeeds W. W. Alderman, who resigned in order 
to return to Virginia. 

Walter H. Peck has been appointed manager of the 
Volunteer State Life at Dallas, Texas, with supervision 
over northern Texas. He entered the business with that 
company in 1931, but recently has been manager of the 
life department of Floyd West & Co., Dallas. 

Q. I. Bryan, a vice-president of the Union Life Insurance 
Co., Ine., has been transferred from Norfolk, Va., to the 
home office at Richmond to become head of the accident 
and health claim division of the company. 

George A. Hild, formerly of Detroit, has become man- 
ager of St. Louis No. 1 district of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Living policyholders of the Bankers Life of lowa re- 
ceived almost 62 per cent of policy payments made by the 
company in January, the total paid to them in the form of 
dividends, disability and annuity payments, etc., having 
been $927,034:51. Beneficiaries of the 211 policies which 
became death claims during the month received $655,665. 
The average age of these policyholders at death was 60. 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. has announced 
that after making a complete survey of the southern Cali- 
fornia flood district its maximum loss from flood will not 
exceed $2,000. 

A two weeks’ home office training school for new life 
underwriters opened at the Connecticut Mutual Life on 
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March 7. The school is under the general supervisiop 
Vincent B. Coffin, second vice-president and superintendg 
of agencies, who is being assisted by George F. B. Smij 
assistant superintendent of agencies, and has an enn 
ment of 25 students from all over the country. 

For the seventh successive month, new business of 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis showed 


| BASILIVI 


Y way of introduction to a piece of writing wh 

will, if I am able to bring it off, become ponti 
and at the same time carry a moral of no mean) 
portions, I’d like to remind some of you, and call att 
tion of others, that two weeks ago I wrote that I 
came early in life something of a horse fancier 
minor authority on racing by virtue of having 
nessed a contest between man on bicycle and @ 
more or less thoroughbreds. Also, I wish to corre 
typographical error. I had intended to make refers 
to Thomas M. Beil, congressman from the hilly see 
of Georgia for many years, and I wrote it as he 
known to every man, woman and child in Gil 
County, “Tom Bell.” It appeared in the paper as 1 
Bill. Shades of Oglethorpe! Understand me, I am 
blaming the printer, because I wrote this piece of 
in longhand, and I am not blaming entirely the p 
reader, because editors enjoy the Constitutional 
to make corrections on each page before it is consig 
to the maws of the big presses. I merely wish to 
it on the line once more for the record in case I 
someday drop around at the court house in Ellijay 

















x * + 


ND this gives me a long neglected opportunitj 

indite a few words in sincere appreciation of 
great institution of the Fourth Estate, the proof- 
er. What sins of grammatical construction, spe 
and factual statement have been obviated in his 1 
Had one of these gentlemen had a shot at his m 
script, that senator would never have stood on 
floor of the world’s greatest deliberative body, dic 
ary in hand, and said, “Let’s see what our old ff 
Daniel Webster has to say about it.” Nor wot 
thousand other similar boners have gone ringing 
the corridors of time for the world to ridicule. If 
appears a note of personal feeling in this tribute, 
as it should be because my own debt to the man 
the eye-shade is great. Just three examples of 
they caught in time: my “inundulated,” for submé 
by water, and my “prowness” and “menance,” whit 
obvious, will give you an inkling of what I mean. 
may be written off as mere third degree mur 
His Majesty’s English, compared with some others 
I committed, but I remember them particularly bet 
they cropped up while I was new on a job that! 
much wished to retain. So, thanks for the memory 
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ncrease Over the corresponding month of the preceding 
ar when February production topped the February, 
937, figure by 2 per cent. 

The Detroit No. 2 District Office of the John Hancock 
utual Life, under the direction of District Manager 
David Nushzno, has won the President’s Trophy award 
or the third time in four years. 
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by Frank Ellington 








OW, to get back to my more serious intent, which 

must be launched by once more parading the 
wses past the grandstand. I said I should know 
mething about the ponies and I do. I read the best 
prts writers in America on the subject and, without 
ny snide reflections on their expertness vs. my own in 
icking winners, I must admit that I am pretty good. 
ot that I ever win any money, because I never bet 
ny—not since Orcus. That was about sixteen years 
go and followed an afternoon when one of my col- 
gues handed the elevator man $2 and told him to 
ut it on Dick’s Daughter, win and place. I said, me 
0. Perhaps I should have said I also, but I said 
etoo and about two hours later the man handed me 
$1. Unfamiliar with racing matters, in a technical 
mse, the inevitable “How long has this been going 
n?” wonder struck me and I commenced to ask ques- 
ms of the elevator man. It seemed that Orcus was 
but right and so we followed Orcus for sometime. 

s wasn’t hard to follow, his progress apparently 
ing visible to the naked eye in every racing event. 
hey’re holding him for a price,” I was told and re- 
ld. He broke me—and of the habit. 


ok * * 


IGHT now—and mark this well, because I am writ- 
ing this piece for March 17—I am reading about 
EXT Saturday’s race at Santa Anita, which will be 

h5. I might say, in passing, that I like Pompoon, 
t the point is, I was reading Bill Corum’s column 
the event and he was reminiscing about some of the 
itime trainers. One trainer, I think he called him 
ther Daly, invariably gave his jockeys a single 
rase of instruction. He would hoist them into the 
idle and say: “Get out in front and stay there.” It 
med to me mighty fine advice and something readily 
ptable to any manner of work. It signifies in sell- 
gf thorough preparation, a full prospect file and many 
mer obvious details which keep one from being be- 
Md. This Garrison finish idea might have worked for 
ison, and in my own line of work I often read and 
Nh told that the best writers are those who are racing 
ainst a deadline, madly tearing finished sheets from 
typewriter and yelling “copy!” I find it different. 
S easier and work seems to look better when you 
n't behind. And that’s a moral if there ever was 
*, even though it does come from the race track. 





AGENCY NEWS 


The third brokers sales training course to be conducted 
by the Zimmerman agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. at Chicago began on March 15. Lectures are 
to be given twice weekly, led by Charles J. Zimmerman, 
agency head; William H. Siegmund, manager of the agen- 
cy’s brokerage department; Edwin S. Hewitt, manager of 
full-time agents, and guest lecturers from the home office 
of the Connecticut Mutual. The agency increased its bro- 
kerage volume by more than 300 per cent in the last six 
months of last year. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. has appoint- 
ed Leonard L. Lenz, C.L.U., as general agent for Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Mr. Lenz has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for seventeen years, having served as agent, district 
manager and during the past five years as agency man- 
ager in Cleveland for another large company. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of 
the Union Central Life in New York, reports a total paid- 
for business for February of $1,202,751, as compared with 
$1,468,950 for February, 1937. 

Phil O. Works, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life 
at St. Louis, has been transferred to Rochester, N. Y., 
as general agent. He is succeeded at St. Louis by E. P. 
Connolly, who has been general agent at Springfield, Ill. 
Harvey C. Maness of Raleigh, N. C., has been appointed 
general agent for the life agency of the Provident Life & 
Accident of Chattanooga. He has qualified as a member 
of the company’s production clubs every year. 

W. Hoyt Braselton has been appointed general agent 
of the General American Life at Paris, Tex., effective 
March 1. He was general agent of the Missouri State Life 
at Paris from 1916 to 1933, since which date, until re- 
cently, he was general agent of the American National 
of Galveston at Paris. 

Lester S. Roscoe, who has been assistant general agent 
in the Beecher J. Dickson general agency of the Occidental 
Life in Los Angeles, has been appointed agency assistant 
in the home office and will spend most of his time on the 
road. He had previously been with the Equitable Life 
of Iowa and the Pacific Mutual Life and joined the Occi- 
dental Life in June last year. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., in announc- 
ing the appointment of Norris C. Estabrook on February 
16 as general agent in Houlton, has created general agency 
representation in eastern Maine and now has two offices 
in the state, the one in Portland having been established 
in 1883. Mr. Estabrook, who has been agent at Houlton 
nearly 25 years for the New England Mutual Life, now 
heads the only life insurance general agency north of 
Bangor. 

Harold J. Tiedemann has been appointed general agent 
at Muscatine, Iowa, by the Yeomen Mutual Life of Des 
Moines, according to John J. Moriarty, agency vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Tiedemann, prior to 1932, was in the banking 
business but entered life insurance work when his bank 
closed. He has worked five years with the New York Life 
and one year with the Home Life of New York. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. announces 
the opening of an agency in Charlotte, N. C., with James 
B. Rowe as general agent. 
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AGENCY NEWS—CONT. 


The first ten Bankers Life of Iowa salesmen in February 
were: E. A. Trask, Jr., West Virginia; B. S. Griffith and 
W. B. Dale, San Antonio; C. A. Sharp, Mason City; B. H. 
Demarest, Grand Rapids; R. P. Tucker, Elgin; J. H. Rowe, 
Chicago; F. F. Sellars, Kentucky; H. C. Sprague, Syracuse, 
and C. R. Basse, San Antonio, in the order named. 

George H. Anderson, assistant trust officer at the Iowa- 
Des Moines National Bank & Trust Co., has resigned to 
join the Des Moines agency of the Mutual Life of New 
York as consultant on inheritance and estate taxes and 
income insurance. 

W. J. Roddey, Sr., founder of the Rock Hill-Charlotte 
agency of the Equitable Life of New York at Rock Hill, 
S. C., was guest of honor at a banquet there recently which 
culminated the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Mr. Roddey’s service with the society. 

Fred M. McMillan, for the past three years manager of 
the Penn Mutual Life in Los Angeles, was appointed gen- 
eral agent for that territory in recognition of his splendid 
work. He was transferred there from Atlanta, Ga., on 
March 1, 1935. 

Appointment of Thos. Jardine as general agent for 
the Yeomen Mutual Life at St. Paul, Minn., has been 
announced by John J. Moriarty, agency vice-president, 
from the home office in Des Moines. Mr. Jardine, with 
20 years’ life insurance experience, was formerly with 
the Massachusetts Mutual and for the past four years has 
been with the Mutual Life of New York at St. Paul. 

G. A. Lineker, of Reading, Pa., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in the home office territory of the Eureka Mary- 
land Assurance Corp., with headquarters in Baltimore. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. has appointed 
F. A. Owens general agent at Charlotte, N. C., and the 
the Savage Insurance Agency general agent at Rock. 
ford, Ill. 

Frank J. McCaslin, manager of the Kansas City branch 
office of the Occidental Life Insurance Co., has resigned 
to engage in personal production for the company. Fol- 
lowing his resignation the branch office was consolidated 
with that of the Guaranty Life general agency, with John 
J. Fogarty, Guaranty general agent, as branch manager, 

Robert L. Myers has been appointed sales manager of 
the Ralph W. Hoyer Agency of the John Hancock Mutuaj 
Life, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Myers has been field manager 
of the Hoyer agency for four years. 

The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia opened a new ordi- 
nary agency in Winchester, Va., March 1, with Hubert A. 
Kerr, formerly special agent for the Staunton, Va., ordi- 
nary agency, as manager. 


i hy DEATHS 


Horace S. Wiggins, 85, actuary for the Nebraska insur. 
ance department prior to his retirement, at Lincoln, Neb. 

Harry T. Adams, state manager of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society until his retirement more than a year 
ago, at Atlanta, Ga. 

Booker Lawrence Jordan, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Aid Society of Virginia, at Richmond. 

F. W. Sprague, 76, Des Moines, founder and president 
of the Old Standard Life Insurance Co. 

Joseph A. Clayton, promising new Bankers Life of Iowa 
salesman in the Colorado agency. 

Maximilian H. Peiler, West Hartford, Conn., company 
actuary for the Aetna Life Insurance Co. for 14 years until 
his retirement in 1932. 

















ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and Office.. 

Investments in Government and Gen- 
eral Bonds and Stocks.............. 
[Valued on basis furnished by Insur- 
ance Commissioners ] 

Mortgages on Real Estate, First Liens 
on Urban and Suburban Property.... 

Real Estate, including Home Office in 
Central Philadelphia 

Loans to Policyholders against their 
EE oe als cao 806s d bcs vases s 

Premium Notes on Policies in Force.... 

Net Due and Deferred Premiums and 
Other Assets...... 

Interest, Due and Accrued.............. 


$413,064.99 


1,730,971.85 


3,683,194.64 


3,765,525.93 


3,368,469.98 
123,302.07 


114,143.26 
103,129.00 


$13,301,801.72 


CLIFTON MALONEY, President 





Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
BALANCE 


December 31, 1937 


SHEET 


LIABILITIES 


Policyholders’ Reserves Required by 
Law [as computed by the Pennsy!l- 
vania Insurance Department], Set 
Aside to Meet Insurance Obligations, 
Including Annuity, Total Disability 
and Double Indemnity Reserves. . 

Claims Awaiting Completed Papers 

Dividends to the Credit of Policy- 


$11,958,021.00 
62,967.00 


holders cd 222,060.00 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Ad- 
VORGO ...0> Tr é 97,524.00 


15,272.00 
25,635.82 
700,000.00 
220,321.90 


Taxes Accrued . 
Other Liabilities 
Capital Stock ..... 
Surplus 


$13,301,801.72 


THEODORE C. KNAPP, Secretary 





———e 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


MAGICIAN’S prestidigitation, spotlights thrown 
A on huge birthday cakes, impersonations of those 
in high places, an expert’s breakdown of personal life 
insurance’ trusts 
—all of these ra- 
dating from a 
select assortment 
of edibles includ- 
ing such items as 
potage ambassa- 
dor, potatoes oliv- 
ette and bombe 
Pennsylvania, not 
to mention frian- 
dises—were some 
of the highlights 
of the 52nd an- 
nual banquet of 
the Life Under- 
writers’ Associa- 
tion of the City 
of New York at 
the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New 
York, March 10. 
Beginning in the 
order named, the 
above attractions presented: John Mulholland, Amer- 
iea’s Ace Magician; Peter M. Fraser, vice-president, 
Connecticut Mutual, who celebrated his 46th birthday 
on that day, also Edward W. Allen (Allen & Schmidt 
agency, New England Mutual, in New York City) 
who also got a birthday cake; William P. Adams, of 
the cast of “The March of Time,” who did the popular 
impersonations, and Besil S. Collins, assistant vice- 
president, Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, who gave the 
underwriters the ABC of personal life insurance trusts. 
” 
Frasers were much in the public eye at the annual ban- 
quet. In addition to Peter Fraser, his brother John, who 
runs the Fraser Agency of the Connecticut Mutual on downtown 
Broadway and staged a drive frorn January 27 to March 10 to 
celebrate the founding of the agency by Peter Fraser, was among 
those present. In that period, $2,250,000 of new business was 
written, while on the last day the agency force ran up a single 
day's total of $568,286. 197 agents of the unit participated in 
the general drive and also signed the certificate that honored 
Peter Fraser on his birthday. In addition to this drive, the 
Connecticut Mutual put on a campaign of its own in celebra- 
tion of their vice-president's natal day and did about three 
million dollars of business on March 10. John Fraser, by the 
way, has even more gray in his hair than Peter, although four 
years younger than the latter. He ascribes his more abundant 
gray to the fact that, unlike Peter, he is not a vice-president. 
« 
LTHOUGH the Frasers captured quite a bit of 
community interest on the night of the banquet, 
there were a number of other details that shied clear 
of any birthday tinge. Arthur V. Youngman (Mutual 
Benefit ) , president of the Life Underwriters’ Assn., 
did the honors as toastmester and kept the affair 
swinging along, through the after-dinner-speech inter- 
lude, at a brisk pace. The oratorical piéce de résistance 
Was, of course, Basil Collins’ masterly analysis of per- 
sonal life insurance trusts. 











Policies for Women 
as Surplus Lines 


Reliance Life has policies of insurance 
for business women and professional 
women, as well as for married women. 
In many cases, a man who is non-insur- 
able may want to have insurance written 
on his wife. All these Reliance Life poli- 
cies for women may be written as sur- 
plus lines. 

Other Reliance Life Insurance which is 
available as surplus lines, includes: 
Juvenile policies, accident and health 
insurance, participating and non-partici- 


pating policies. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
More than a Hundred Million of Assets 


Branch Offices in 32 Cities 











THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 











A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Pacific Mutual Life 
Statement for 1937 


Substantial gains, reflected by an 
increase of $2,725,047 in assets, an 
addition of $1,292,411 to policy re- 
serves, and further strengthening of 
investment contingency reserves to an 
aggregate of $3,493,372 by the alloca- 
tion of $1,135,761, during the past 
year were disclosed today with the re- 
lease by Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of its audited state- 
ment of condition for 1937. 

Total assets of $227,378,108 are the 
largest in the history of the company 
and insurance in force is $606,336,- 
232. Capital funds, including $1,000,- 
000 of paid in capital, $1,001,354 of 
surplus in the participating life de- 
partment and $3,343,934 of corporate 
surplus, aggregate $5,345,288. Total 
capital funds and investment con- 
tingency reserve amount to $8,838,659. 

Principal assets include $79,823,234 
of investment securities, of which 
$28,135,081 is in U. S. Government 
obligations, representing 35.25 per 
cent of the total securities investment. 
The entire holding of bonds is $75,- 
931,979, inmeluding railroad, public 
utility and industrial issues, and com- 
prises 95.13 per cent of all securities 
owned. Mortgage loans of $74,920,- 
846 are about $6,000,000 less than in 
1936. Loans to policyholders of $35,- 
461,578 are at approximately the same 
level as last year and $2,000,000 be- 
low the average for the preceding five 
years. Cash items total $9,800,881, 
reflecting further employment of 
funds in investment channels, as com- 
pared with $17,628,281 in cash in the 
previous year’s statement. The ag- 
gregate of these items — investment 
securities, mortgages, policy loans and 
cash—is about 90 per cent of the bal- 
ance sheet total. 

Net interest earnings for the com- 
pany as a whole, after deducting all 
investment expense, were 3.95 per 
cent compared with 3.87 per cent in 
1936. Mortality experience was 55.7 
per cent of the expected rate. Pay- 
ments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries were $25,445,889. Policyholders 
in the participating life department 
of the company received $2,119,605 in 
dividends, including an increase of 25 
per cent in the dividend rate, during 
the year, based on the experience of 
the company in its participating de- 
partment. 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred E. Swarts, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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IF... 

you are looking for 
liberal commissions 
and 

a friendly 

Home Office 

we invite your 
inquiry 

* & # 

Desirable territory 
in Mo., Ark., Okla., 
Texas, Nebr., Colo., 
Utah, Wyo., Calif., 
and Florida 

* * # 

Write 

J. DeWitt Mills, 
Vice Pres., for 


agency information 


CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


AINT LOU 





Manufacturers Life 
Trophies to U. S. 


For the first time both of the tro. 
phies which the Manufacturers Life 
offers for annual competition among 
its seventy agencies throughout the 
world have been won by United States 
branches. A. Kinch, agency super. 
intendent for the United States 
has announced that the “President's 
Trophy,” awarded for the greatest 
all-around agency development, was 
won for the year 1937 by Saginay, 
and that the “Cash Collection Trophy” 
goes to Philadelphia for having paid 
for the largest percentage of its js. 
sued business last year. 

In fifteen years of competition this 
is the first instance of winning the 
“President’s Trophy” two years in 
succession, Saginaw under the map- 
agement of Peter C. Burns also hay. 
ing won the award in 1936. 

Mr. Walter Gallagher, manager of 
the other trophy-winning branch, 
opened the Philadelphia territory for 
the Manufacturers Life in September, 
1934. 


BY ANY 


STANDARL 
OMPARISD 


@ The Equitable Life of 


lowa issues both partici- 


FOUNDED 


1867 












pating and non-partici- 
pating life policies; | 
annuity contracts; and | 
“man-sized” life policies 
for juveniles from date 
of birth to age 10. 


EQUITABLE 









LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN!? 


OF 1OWA 


a, 


HARRY TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Adssociates: 

M. Wolfman. A.A.1.A 
N. A. Meseoviteh, Ph.D. 
L. J. Lally 





Franklin 4020 
— 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


OME three years ago, plans were begun at Des 

Moines, Iowa, for the formation of a company to be 
known as the George Washington Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Identified with the organization of the new 
unit were a number of leading bankers, business men 
and attorneys in “The Hartford of the West.” During 
the past two years efforts were made to secure policy- 
holders, and it seemed that success was “just around the 
corner.” The legal matters in behalf of the new com- 
pany were ably handled by Guy A. Miller, a well-known 
Des Moines lawyer who had been identified with many 
insurance cases in that city; notably with affairs in- 
volving the former Royal Union. Along came the pres- 
ent recession, and several of those affiliated with the pro- 
posed George Washington Mutual pointed with pride to 
the past and viewed the future with alarm, or words to 
that effect! Net result was that premiums already paid 
in have been returned and I am able to tell you authori- 
tatively that, right now, the dissolution of the company 
is a matter of days. It seems unlikely, at this writing, 
that any new interests will step into the picture. 

. 

OT to every man is it given to achieve two ambi- 
N tions in a lifetime. However, A. T. Sawyer, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Bankers Life at Monmouth, Illinois, 
is more fortunate than most. One of his ambitions was 
te be an executive of a life insurance company. That 
has long since been reached. His other ambition is of 
longer standing, and had to wait until only a few years 
ago for its completion. It concerns dogs. Now, of course, 
any small boy wants a dog and as a rule he’s not very 
particular about what kind or mixture of dog. Young 
Art Sawyer, however, was a discriminating wisher-for- 
a-dog. Reason for the discrimination was this: as a 
somewhat rambunctious but aggressively healthy lad, he 
was taken one day on a visit to friends of the family. 
Those friends had a Gordon setter. The youngster and 
the Gordon setter struck the common tie of admiration 
and interest. Little Art said nothing when the time 
came to leave. He just looked once at the Gordon and 
in his small heart was born a mighty ambition to own 
a Gordon, some day, somewhere. The road to insurance 
officialdom interfered for years with the idea of the Gor- 
don, but at last the right time came and Art Sawyer 
“spoke to man about a dog,” but now it was just “the” 
deg. That second ambition reached fulfillment and Mr. 
Sawyer now owns one of the finest Gordon setters in 
the country. 


HEN John Moriarty joined the Yeomen Mutual 

Life of Des Moines last Fall as agency vice-presi- 
dent, his many friends in the business began to expect 
things! John is the kind of production executive from 
Whose experience and active mind things are expected— 
end delivered. Right now the delivery process is under 
way. The company’s agency force is being revamped 
along many lines that will combine writings with per- 
sistency and at the same time will enable the worth- 
while men to increase their earnings. Companywise, 
big moves are in the offing. From a production stand- 
point, March is President’s Month with the field men in 
honor of President A. H. Hoffman. A major portion of 
the company’s management burden continues on the 
capable shoulders of Secretary George Wall. 





THIS WESTERN WORLD 

















YOURS FOR ASKING 


A contract gets its worth from the institution be- 
hind it. That is true whether you contract as a 
buyer or as a seller. Upon the record of its faith- 
fuiness to its contracts rests the reputation of any 
company. 


Fidelity’s favorable reputation has been gained by 
nearly sixty years of fair dealing. The value of its 
contracts are recognized by insurance buyers and 
insurance sellers in thirty-seven states. 


It has $362,885,947 insurance in force and $117,- 
806,424 of assets—large enough to be impressive 
—small enough to be close to its field. Its book- 
let, “The Company Back of the Contract,” tells 
its story. 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 





























COMMUNITY SELLING 
IS JUST AHEAD! 


Group principles applied to individual needs— 
Benefits not before available—Widened field of pros- 
pects — Multiplied insurance contacts — Many sales 
daily—Cash with application—Greater persistency of 
business—Increased profits—The best training plan 
we have used for development of new agents. 

Does this thought suggest anything to you? 


O. R. MceATEE, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and Ceneral Manager 


Home Office : Dallas, Texas 


































* * * * * * * 


‘’Privileged to be 
Among the Leaders” 


First on Industrial Health and Accident Insurance in 
Force. 


Fourth* on total number of policies—2,974,143. 
Among the first ten* American Companies on— 


(1) New Business Paid for, Revived and Increased— 
$240,365,194.00. 


(2) Gain of Insurance in Force—$62,905,791.00. 


3,500 Field Representative Shielding Millions from Coast 
to Coast—and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 


* Excluding Group. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
CP ACCIDENT Insurance Co.,Inc. 


Ss 
S HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


. . THE SHIELD 
C. A. CRAIG, Chairmen of the Board, W.R. WILLS, President TINS DUEL 


* * * * + * * 
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ur 
5-way Policy 


insuring against Sick- 
ness, Accident, Acciden- 
tal Loss of Limbs or Sight. 
Old Age and Death, 
(with Four out of Five 
Payments going to 
LIVING policyholders), 
offers the complete cov- 
erage that people are 
buying and that agents 
are selling. Send for 
“PROOF”... our latest 
$-way circular. 











LOS ANGELES, 
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Study Outline of A& H 


Insurance 


The “Study Outline of Accident and 
Health Insurance,” recently published 
by the Life Office Management Asso. 
ciation, 110 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, has aroused considerable 
interest and favorable comment 
among those engaged in the issue and 
sale of accident and health insurance. 
Because of the similarities existing 
the provided by 
commercial accident and health poli- 
cies, and the disability and accidental 
death life insurance 
policies, life insurance executives have 
displayed an interest in the 
Outline. 

Laurence B. Soper, assistant secre. 
tary, Accident Health Depart- 
ment, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
author of the 
Accident 


which 


between coverage 


provisions of 


equal 


and 


ance Company, is the 
“Study Outline of and 
Health Insurance,” pre- 
pared for the interested layman, as 


was 


well as students of the L.O.M.A. Ip- 
stitute, of which Mr. Soper is a 
Fellow. 


The author’s comprehensive presen- 
tation of the subject indicates careful 
and has resulted in a work 


both 
not 


research 
which is informative and in- 
only to the student, 
many persons engaged in 


structional 
but to the 
the field of accident and health insur- 
The Outline such 
headings as: a definition of accident 
and health insurance, its functions, 
historical policy con- 
tracts, underwriting, rate making, re- 
serves, statistics, accounting and office 
non-cancellable accident 
health disability and 
double indemnity life policies, 
investigation and settlement of claims, 
legal aspects, regula- 
tion, agency man- 
agement and many 

While Mr. Soper’s extensive treat- 
ment of his subject presents a detailed 
exposition, not the least contribution 
is the exhaustive 
references pertinent to all phases of 
accident and health insurance. 

Copies of the “Study Outline of 
Accident and Health Insurance” may 
be obtained from the executive offices 
of the L.O.M.A. 


ance. includes 


development, 


pre cedure, 
insurance, 
with 


and 


governmental 
organization and 


others. 


bibliography of 


John Hancock Appointment 


Paul H. Conway has been appointed 
general agent at Syracuse for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. He will succeed Edward 
B. Baxter, who has resigned as gel 
eral agent in order to devote more 
time to personal production. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


URING the past fortnight Austria has disappeared 
D as a free nation, and, on this continent, a prominent 
New York brokerage house has gone into bankruptcy. 
But the events of greater direct importance for Amer- 
ian business are the 5-10 per cent increase in freight 
rates authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with the whole railroad problem involved—whereof a 
word more in a lower paragraph—and the labored prog- 
ress of the tax bill. Security price averages have de- 
dined slightly, but business as a whole has shown little 
reaction one way or another. The Whitney bankruptcy 
evidently revolves around one individual, rather than 
representing a widespread state of affairs. And the 
developments in Central Europe, while of the utmost 
interest to both friends and foes of democracy, are not 
immediately touching our shores, except that more for- 
eign funds are likely to be entrusted to us, and that 
threats of war stimulate munition and related industries. 
The chief item in recent tax history is the defeat last 
week by a rolleall vote of 233 to 153 of the “third-basket” 
surtax on large close corporations. 

+ ™ ~ 

HE railroads had asked for a freight rate increase 
Bae 15 per cent and, consequently, were disappointed 
by the one granted. They announced that they would 
sek a 10 per cent wage cut, but that will meet the 
position of the highly organized rail labor. President 
Roosevelt has called a conference to consider the whole 
railroad problem and work out a more fundamental 
solution, probably through cutting costs in other ways. 


* * x 


IVE headlines quoted without comment from the first 

page of the New York Herald Tribune’s financial sec- 
tion: “U. S. Steel’s Assets Jump by 55 Millions,” “Util- 
ity’s Profit for 1937 Rises to $12,060,369,” “United Air- 
craft 1937 Profit Up to $3,856,272,” “Omnibus Corp. 1937 
Net Advances to $2,024,951,” and “ ‘Roosevelt Slump’ 
Cost Set at $70,000,000,000.” 

* * 7 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended March 5 and 12, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


March 5 March 12 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ..134.80 133.80 132.97 131.81 
0 Ee 23.96 23.18 22.68 20.91 
100 stocks ...... 101.55 100.61 99.88 98.54 
30 bonds ...... 86.70 85.96 85.47 83.57 
. * > 


TEEL ingot production in the United States has 

rested at 30 per cent of capacity for the past three 
weeks, according to the estimates of The Iron Age. The 
LC.C. increases in freight rates will have a double effect 
n this industry encouraging the railroads to order steel 
equipment and, through the 10 per cent advance on steel 
products, raising steel costs for the consumer. 


* * * 


Ht’. foreign liquidation—of cotton, not (pri- 
marily) politicians—sent cotton futures down 19 
to 22 points last week. Rain brought drought relief in 
the “dust bowl” area of the winter wheat region, and 
Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade declined 
‘ast week 5% to 15% cents. 




































JUDICIAL 

Two life insurance companies won a Supreme Court 
review of a judgment awarded against them at Charleston, 
W. Va., under an accidental death clause. After Miss 
3onnie Otey died following a tonsil operation the Mc- 
Dowell County Circuit Court had awarded her mother, 
Mrs. Nellie Otey, $1,000 each from the John Hancock 
Mutual Life and the Educators Beneficial Association on 
policies held by the daughter. The insurance companies 
protested the judgment on the grounds that death was 
not accidental. 

The Arizona State Corporation Commission has cited 
the Union Reserve Life of Phoenix into court at Phoenix, 
Ariz., to show cause why it should not be taken over by 
the State for the benefit of policyholders and creditors. 
The order was issued on motion of Assistant Attorney- 
General Earl Anderson on request of officials of the com- 
pany following a report on its condition by auditors. 

The Georgia Court of Appeals has upheld the decision 
of Judge Frank Guess of the Decatur City Court in the 
case of Mrs. Anna M. Hart against the Sovereign Camp 
of the Woodmen of the World, stating that false reports 
by the secretary of a local lodge to the home office of the 
society do not release the society from liability on an in- 
surance policy. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


A committee of insurance commissioners has gone to 
Texas to inspect the land holdings of the American Life 
of Detroit. The committee consists of Commissioners 
Gauss, Michigan; Neubauer, Indiana; Pew, Iowa, and Read, 
Oklahoma. 








31st ANNUAL STATEMENT 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frankfort, Indiana 


ASSETS 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate... $4,696,459.00 
Real Estate including Home Office 








SI. ds 0:0. nis-u eae hc eee dha ee 658,324.00 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract...... 341,699.00 
Loans on Company’s Policies.......... 1,883,289.00 
Bonds — Government, Municipal and 

EE CE i os erin vin-w ok GR Rr a a 801,442.00 
yO” See ere 52,673.00 
CI UNS aod on & aie earch el 408,787.00 
Interest Due and Accrued............ 116,321.00 
Net Outstanding Premiums........... 248,373.00 
es Se Sle occu owe ban ens cca x 221.00 

Total Admitted Assets........... $9,207,588.00 

LIABILITIES 

_. , Sok er ee $7,765,100.00 
Reserve for Losses, No Proofs Received 38,169.00 
Premiums and Interest, Paid in Advance 73,931.00 
yg ee eee 39,319.00 
Reserve for Trust Funds............. 152,403.00 
Reserve for Coupons and Dividends.... 178,127.00 
Contingency Reserve for Losses....... 214,200.00 
Rin: Te Rickie sack xackan 46,339.00 

EE ay Ch ckn du Care uee $8,507,588.00 
Oe ee oe ee 300,000.00 
a re reer a 400,000.00 

De” dad GcA-ecartnawdbe enna $9,207,588.00 

GAINS MADE DURING 1937 

Gain in Insurance in Force.......... $1,783,483.00 
Gain in Admitted Assets............. 597,486.00 
CU. TR i id dik cg ede ad's wheel 558,937.00 
oe es eee 213,429.00 
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N.A.L.U. Contribution to 


Life Insurance Message 


As a forerunner to the “Annual 
Message of Life Insurance,” May 9 to 
14, which this year is taking the place 
of “Life Insurance Week,” the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers has announced a national high 
school essay contest open to students 


Insurance Company must maintain an 
ample cash reserve,” and “Why Life 
Insurance Selling appeals to me as a 
career.” 


Mass. Mutual Appointment 

Harold B. Wendell has been ap- 
pointed Brooklyn general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, effective March 
1, succeeding Melvin Sackerman who 


Pacific Mutual Offers 


House Loan Facilities 
Qualification as a lending agency 
under the provisions of the Federg] 
Housing Act has been accorded Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
“Our decision to secure recognition 
as an agency for loans under the pro. 
visions of the liberalized Federa| 
legislation was actuated by our desire 





from the ninth to and including the 
twelfth grades. C. Preston Dawson, 
general agent for the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed Greater New York and Dinner 
chairman by the New York City Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 

Suggested topics for the essays in- 
clude “How Life Insurance Invest- 
ments have made America a better 


place in which to live,” “Why a Life agents. 


Wendell is an active 
member in the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City, having 
served on the Membership Committee 
Attendance Committee. 
In 1936 his Brooklyn unit produced 
$1,300,000 of business, 12%% being ness in general. 
from new organization. 
was repeated in 1937, again with an 
appreciable volume coming from new 


resigned. Mr. 











a Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
& 


REPORT FOR 1937 


ASSETS 
Cash .. , ; ae ... $2,346,611 


18.286.676 





Bonds ececcees 


a 839,120 
Real Estate Mortgages 14,011,454 
TS 10,776,683 
Real Estate ...... 10,708,411 
Premiums Deferred, in course of collection... 1,333,694 
Interest and Rents, due and accrued ........ 592,989 
Miscellaneous ........... Red 5,864 


Total Admitted Assets ...... $58,901,502 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves ..... $55,996,776 


(incl. Funds on Deposit) 


Claims Due and Unpaid ...... esate » ee 

Claims in Process of Settlement ............ 210,427 
reese 713,509 
Pee 230,168 


Reserves and Unassigned Funds 1,750,622 





NN oad aa sss Co adepeasuent $58,901,502 
CE totes dc wuts aw asain b.wauawae $11,238,265 
EE sccbnpee vo wihis dese ene 8,079,362 
SE SE 5 wichwadwawncbnded ented "$3,158,903 

Insurance in Force as of Dec. 31, 1937...... $208,607 ,868 


Eighty-Seventh Year of Service to Policyholders 
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to have a part in a program that we 
regard as highly beneficial to the com. 
munity, the individual and the na. 
tion,” declared President A. N. Kemp, 
“A healthy stimulation of building at 
this time will do a great deal for busi. 
Money spent for 
proper housing will reflect itself in 
every channel of trade, and will go 
far toward the revitalization of our 
economic situation. 


The volume 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 

The annual sales congress of the Detroit Qualified Life 
Underwriters’ Association, on March 9, was addressed by 
the following: O. Sam Cummings, of Dallas, Tex., presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life Underwriters; 
Charles J. Zimmerman, secretary of the National Asso 
ciation; Arthur Youngman, president of the New York 
city association; Joseph C. Behan, vice-president and a 
director of the Massachusetts Mutual Life; Wallis Boileay, 
Jr., vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life, and Mark 
Schwinn, a veteran agent from Beaver Dam, Wis. Seth 
W. Ryan, president of the Detroit association, presided 

The blanks committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners will meet May 2-4 in the Com 
modore Hotel in New York. A. W. Robinson, of the Ohi 
department of insurance, is chairman of the committee 

Committees for the twentieth annual Life Insurance 
Congress of Baltimore and Washington, to be held at th 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, on May 6, have bee 
named by the officials in charge of the event. Walter H 
Saitta, Baltimore, is chairman of the executive committe 
and Vernon W. Holleman, Washington, associate chairman 

Holgar J. Johnson, vice-president of the National Asse 
ciation of Life Underwriters and general agent of th 
Penn Mutual Life at Pittsburgh, will be among the speak 
ers at the Central Ohio sales congress to be held in Colum 
bus on March 19. President Otto Mees, of Capito] Un 
versity, Columbus, will be the luncheon speaker. 

George H. Harris, an agency officer of the Sun Life @ 
Canada, Montreal, Canada, spoke on “The Servant @ 
Society” at a joint meeting of the St. Louis Chamber @ 
Commerce and the Life Underwriters Association of & 
Louis at the Hotel Jefferson on March 4. 

Roger B. Hull, general counsel for the National Associt 
tion of Life Underwriters, will address the Columbia 
S. C., Underwriters’ Association on March 18. 

Harry G. Guthmann, professor of finance at Northwest 
ern University, will be the guest speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the Chicago Association of Life Underwrites 
on March 23. He will discuss “Investment Trends am 


Life Insurance.” 
_ — 


Richard Porter Brown, former sales supervisor in & 
Pittsburgh agency of the Provident Mutual Life Insurant 
Co., has been appointed general agent of the company # 
Toledo. J. W. Cook will continue to serve as associat 
general agent. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


N an insurance world that is continually striving for 
bigness by way of volume it is refreshing to come across 
a company which is satisfied to show a steady uniform 
growth and which intentionally holds down expansion. I 
have in mind the Puritan Life of Providence, which is- 
sued its first policy in November, 1907. I recently talked 
with Earl M. Pearce, secretary of thé company, who told 
me of the company’s record last year and it’s a showing 
that any company might envy. The company has always 
limited its activities to Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
and today its total employees do not exceed 40 people, 
including its agents. 


& 

R. PEARCE tells me that last year the company wrote 
M more new business than in any other previous year, 
while its mortality was the lowest that the company has 
experienced. In 1936 the actual to expected mortality was 
41 per cent, while last year this very favorable showing 
was reduced to 32% per cent. The new insurance of the 
Puritan increased last year at exactly the same per- 
centage as the tote! of all the United States companies, 
namely 3.9 per cent. The gain in insurance in force was 
the largest for any one year since 1930, and the total out- 
standing insurance reached the highest mark since 1932. 

e 
HE premium income in 1937 showed a gain over the 
previous year and interest income did likewise. While 
total payments to policyholders were greater in 1937 than 



































































in 1936 other disbursements were less. The mortgage 
experience of the company continues favorable. With only 
$38,000 loaned on mortgages and nothing overdue, the 
company has no mortgage problem. The company does 
not own any real estate. Stocks owned by the company 
carned the required 3% per cent and are carried at cost. 
Total assets gained over the previous year, reserves in- 
creased, and the company set up larger voluntary reserves. 


ERE, then, is a picture of which any company might 

be proud. The company’s relations to both its agents 
and policyholders are on a personal basis, and in these 
days when company operations are subject to outside 
criticism, this relationship represents an asset of untold 
value. There is many a larger company official who envies 
the officers of the Puritan Life, whose business is in such 
a healthy shape and who have avoided the headaches that 
appear when increased volume and expansion appears to 
be the desired goal. 

a a ra 


The opening of a new office in Richmond, Virginia, has 
just been announced by Ben Simon, general agent for the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. It will be under the 
direction of Jack Osborne. The territory will include Hen- 
rico and Dinwiddie counties. 

J. Perry Meek, agency supervisor of the Indianapolis 
general agency of the Penn Mutual Life, has been elected 
president of the University of Pennsylvania Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

F. W. Martin, who has been superintendent of the Beau- 
mont, Tex., agency of the National Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Co., has left for St. Louis, Mo., to become manager 
of the company’s office in that city. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life, Connecticut General, Connec- 
tieut Mutual, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 


Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Leans Feb. 13 ment 
On Farm Property. .......--csecsssecs £381,280 7 3.67 
On Dweilings and Business Property. . 3,878,738 37.33 
Total eT ere TT rine Te $4,260,018 41.00 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds -‘ — eee $90,663 87 
Stocks aneeeveses owe 4,515 04 
Total vuneeudes -disebdnanee $95,278 91 
Public Utility Securities 
ERE en ee $1,943,556 18.71 
Stocks biasmeunt aun arr 1,533 .02 
Total ee Seughaee $1,945,089 18.73 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds....... TTT $3,309,844 31.85 
eo en cee eemhws 216,688 2.09 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... -enaens Pr 
State, County, Municipal................ 563,618 5.42 
Mn scat isdueies <theacepedhadehe? $4,090,150 39.36 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds ipemaeice sehen “<< ., ieee 
RMR EE RS A aR aa 
Total Se ae Te ee ee 
Recapitulation 
Mc. ch Genecccsacenengneniearaes $6,124,469 58.94 
SRR EES SOE Bae NEL e 6,048 .06 
NR, Sal ae ae 4,260,018 41.00 
ee er ee $10,390,535 100.00 





Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
National Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 





Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Feb. 20 ment Feb. 27 ment Mar. 6 ment 
$588,720 11.34 $1,172,215 9.69 $498,924 3.64 
1,035,914 19.96 3,592,122 29.71 3,603,182 26.28 
$1,624,634 31.30 $4,764,337 39.40 $4,102,106 29.92 
$117,319 2.26 $210,080 1.74 $91,321 .67 
ania onmn cesses sees 11,550 .08 
$117,319 2.26 $210,080 1.74 $102,871 75 
$1,691,253 32.59 $591,862 4.90 $139,137 1.01 
1,533 i em Nera Ap po : 
$1,692,786 32.62 $591,862 4.90 $139,137 1.01 
$1,699,438 32.75 $4,409,688 36.47 $5,527,719 40.31 
seen aT Seeenn ene 62,938 46 
55,302 1.07 2,114,886 17.49 3,777,109 27.55 
$1,754,740 33.82 $6,524,574 53.96 $9,367,766 68.32 
$3,563,312 68.67 $7,326,516 60.60 $9,598,224 70.00 
1,533 — 8 8=—=Ssesi ne onan 11,550 .08 
1,624,634 31.30 4,764,337 39.40 4,102,106 29.92 
$5,189,479 100.00 $12,090,853 100.00 $13,711,880 100.00 
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Money Magic 


NE evening last week a 

magician stood on a plat- 
form in the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, and produced red hand- 
kerchiefs where they had been 
white before, or separate where 
they had been knotted, or whole 
where they had been cut and 
burned. He made playing-cards 
appear mysteriously, covered 
with mysterious writing. He 
made steel rings join and un- 
join as though of thin air. And 
his audience, several hundred 
New York life insurance agents 
and their guests, enjoyed it. 

It happened that The Specta- 
tor’s reporter on that occasion 
had previously met the magician 
on a Paris railroad station plat- 
form. So naturally they chatted 
a bit before the New York under- 
writers’ dinner. The tall, strong- 
fingered sleight-of-hand artist 
remarked that he seldom knew 
until the last minute before what 
kind of audience he was going to 
perform—but it didn’t matter, 
because the human interest was 
the same everywhere. And the 
enthusiasm greeting his clever 
manipulations that evening 
proved his point. 

Of course, he might have ca- 
tered to his audience by making 
money disappear—and then sud- 
denly reappear, just when 
needed. The agents would have 
recognized that at once as being 
a copy of their own special trick. 
But for the moment they were 
just being entertained, like any 
other people. 

The magician remarked, too, 
that the hardest audiences were 
those in an insane asylum, and 
the next hardest children, be- 


With The Editors 


cause their recognition of cause 
and effect was too imperfect for 
them to see anything queer about 
the things he did. Whereas the 
easiest audience was the know- 
ingest, because most. easily 
fooled. 

There is certainly a kind of 
magic about the working of life 
insurance, providing’ specific 
funds to meet specific purposes 
at just the time when they are 
required, despite all the uncer- 
tainties of death and the money 
market. But, even though some 
personalities may be hypnotic 
and some high-pressure sales- 
men may use percussion meth- 
ods, sound insurance selling can 
depend straightforwardly on the 
virtues of its product. 

The magician and the life in- 
surance agent have at least one 
thing in common, in that they 
both deal with human nature at 








THE PARTNER'S WIDOW 


it talking to a prospect about business 
insurance this approach may be used 
effectively: 

“John, what are you going to do about 
Charlie's widow?" 

"What do you mean, ‘Charlie's widow'? 
Charlie isn't dead! He was here just a 
few moments ago.” 

“No, he isn't dead now, but some day 
he may die, and then what are you going 
to do about his widow? You are a good 
friend of hers. Perhaps the court might 
think that you are such a good friend that 
you might put her interest ahead of the 
children's, and the court might appoint 
someone to look after their interest in 
Charlie's estate and in this business. What 
are you going to do then? Wouldn't it 
be better to buy out Charlie's interest 
for cash promptly at his death, and thus 
relieve yourself of any worry or obliga- 
tion to his widow, and have the business 
entirely to yourself?" —The V olunteer. 



















































its broadest and must study hy. 
mankind as well as the technique 
of their business. 


Definite Rules 


HERE are definite rules un 

derlying the economic procesg, 
Business has its needs, as man 
has is. We feel hunger and go 
out and eat. Then we need some 
little exercise, so we can 
again, otherwise our digestiy 
tract is stopped up. Under t 
economic system they want t@ 
make a profit, so they go out a 
sell, and before they can self 
more—other things even—they 
must cut prices. Prices are made 
by demand—but demand is in- 
fluenced by volume. Generally, 
the larger the sales, the lower 
the price. This is as natural a 
law as that your car eats up more 
gas the higer the speed. This 
law has its modifications and ex- 
ceptions, e. g., boom times will 
always bring higher prices, a 
slump will always slash prices. 

British prosperity is to some 
extent derived from double and 
triple cuts in commodity prices. 
The German economy, despite 
many alarm signals, is main- 
tained because the freedom of 
price movements is confiscated 
by government control of retail 
prices. Conversely, the French 
crisis extending over the past 
three years, has largely been 
brought about by a price level 
which was out of all proportion 
to buying power. Similarly, the 
present American recession has 
been emphasized, perhaps de 
cisively, by higher business at- 
tivity which was by far not high 
enough to resemble anything like 
boom proportions. 
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